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Life’s Voyage. 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWRALTH. 


Be thyself! there’s nothing grander 
Written in thy soul! 

Trust thyself, and stand the firmest 
When life’s surges wildest roll! 


Let Reason be thy helmsman, 
Thy bark he’ll guide aright; 
And be thy pole-star Duty, 
No clouds e’re dim that light. 
Thou must sail as those around thee, 
Oft in storm and oft in calm; 
Oft must hear the cordage creaking, 
Oft torn sails come rattling down ; 


Oft the reefe that rise before thee 
Turn thee from thy chosen path; 
Oft overboard must go thy treasure, 
Oft the Past grin like a wraith; 
Courage still!—the storm, when ended, 
Leaves a smoother sea, 
And in place of sails thus rended 
Whiter sails shall be. 


In the stead of sunken treasure 
A richer cargo thou shalt find, 

And thy path, now seeming wayward, 
Shall prove straight as path of wind. 
And the wraith that came to daunt thee 

Shall prove an angel guide, 
That with smiles shall beckon onward 
Toa calmer tide. 


When thou’rt anchored in that haven, 
And review’st thy log, 
Thou shalt find therein recorded, 
“Peace!’’—the autograph of God! 
H. H. Brown. 
Everett, Mass. 


Reciprocity. 

As a quickener to mind and feeling the power 
of association is immense. Forever in the same 
routine we flag more or less, spite of every in- 
centive we can exercise. There may be a few 
destined to work out important problems through 
solitary processes, but these must be exceptions. 
The mass of mankind has no extraordinary al- 
lotment. Asa race, we have general faculties to 
be unfolded as best we can, and half of our devel- 
opment comes through daily communication. 
We learn on the wing; observation and passing 
remarks stimulate thought. We are sympathet- 
ic and gregarious; do better together. Think of 
the difference between individual instruction and 
that obtained in schools. Extract all the walks 
in going to and fro, the united recitations, recess- 
es, attachments, and more than a third of the 
charm would be dissolved. There may have 
been disagreeable points in our drill, and petty 
piques with our mates, but these are trifling com- 
pared to our usual reminiscences. We review 
these periods with delight, and are electrified at 
the hand-grasp of one who sat beside us. In af- 
ter years what troops of incidents are awakened 
as we hear of their successor failure, marriage or 
death. 

Examinations, exhibitions, | class-days, com- 
mencements, have an influence, and keep alive 
valuable interests. They are all links between 
the generations. How much sentiment and kind- 
ly reciprocity are elicited by the transient or per- 
manent departure from halls of learning. Ilow 
touching the words of the least poetical. What 
congratulation and comparison of notes mark the 
reiinion. We go to a lecture, concert, theater, 
and, without speaking, we are refreahed by the 
positive fellowship. What worlds are opened to 
those who lead solitary lives! They carry away 
nutriment which bread alone will not give. Un- 
der the spell of a great preacher or orator how 
we weld together as one family. 

There is potent magnetism in the chance salu- 
tations within our rooms, at the dvor, market, 
shop, on ‘change—wherever we may be. Virtue 
goes out at one avenue, and comes in at another. 
A luminous face gleams the whole length of the 
car, a cheery word and smile lift a mountain of 
vapor. The weary watcher at the bed-side im- 
bibes a new current from her friendly neighbor. 
The face of the invalid brightens at a sally of 
wit or opportune recital. A semblance of health 
returns through the unexpected ride. 

Circumstances make hermits of a few, but we 
think even these would use a glass to catch the 
last look of some sportsman or maiden who 
might be attracted to the spot. We must be 
greatly but of harmony when we have an aver- 
sion to ouf kind. Whatever our experience, it is 
no credit to heart or head to shun our brethren. 
If our harps are hung upon the willow, the uwhi- 
verse and myriad souls remain. We can get 
something from the one, and largely serve the 
others. We may expect nothing, but it we sow 
we shall reap, and blessedness often surpasses 
what we had named happiness. 

We absolutely need retirement to reflect, plan, 

and settle ourselves. This accomplished, we 
equally require the various interchanges 
which flow so easily in natural lives. We give 
and take as we inspire and expire, and find by 
losing. A close observer would be surprised at 
the amount of his indebtedness. We cull from 
almost every object and combination, and not less 
from the moving crowd, which jostles us as we 
pass. One reason that we are unmindful is that so 
much is intangible. Like the air, we do not see it, 
although comparatively vital. Observation would 
aid us to apprehend, and analysis would tend to 
make us more appreciative. We should detect 
springs which feed us, and acknowledge the jus- 
tice of throwing off in the same ratio. To hoard 
is pitiable economy. Keep the inlets in as good 
order as the outlets, and the balance will be pre- 
served. A starved body isa ruinous preparation 
for intellectual force. All cheating is impolitic, 
and comes home to lodge. If we do the labor of 
three weeks in one, the two following will be fal- 
low indeed. No impetus can be stirred, because we 
have destroyed the conditions. It we could only 
be wise, how mach we might escape; and yet we 
are often compelled to do what is as disastrous 
as it is unavoidable; in such dilemmas we must 
sacrifice prudence to necessity and accept the 
consequences. 








“Twaddle.” 


BY “PSYCHE.” 


Looking over the recent files of the Common- | 


wealth I found an article with the above caption, 
which was suggestive of a few thoughts and rem- 
iniscences. What this writer says of the tenden- 


ey and practice of men to treat women to twaddle’ 


may be all true, but having had in life so much! 
more experience with women than with men 
feel incompetent to decide whether it is true in 
general, though in tndividual cases I know it is 
correct. Belonging to that fortunate or unfortu- | 
nate clases of persons—I will not presume to de- 
cide which epithet to apply—who are not usually | 
the recipients of the aforeeaid commodity, and 


who approach men, that is, those whom they do, 
approach, with the same frankness that they ap- | 


above and beneath the other. What observation 
I bave had has been mainly due to the sugges- 
tions of others. And now this article comes very 
opportune to relieve me from some rather morti- 
fying memories of words unusual addressed tomy 
ear. Not that I cared for the words themselves, 
but for the matter-of-fact manner in which, in my 
simplicity, I received them. They were addressed 
to me by one for whom I had the same affectionate 
regard as for my female friends, whose good opin- 
ion and friendship I was equally desirous of re- 
taining, and for whose reputation I was also jeal- 
ous. Had the address been to a person less un- 
sophisticated, or quicker-witted, even, it would 
have mattered little. But actually, as I have reflect- 
ed upon it, the equally unpleasant queries would 
arise in my mind: ‘‘Was the man mean enough 
to take such si/y measures to ascertain whether I 
was a fool or not? Did I leave the impression 
that I was a fool?” But this article has relieved 
me. It was all mere twaddle, the sort of talk the 
man has been in the habit of dispensing to wo- 
men. He thinks they all enjoy it, and can appre- 
ciate nothing else as they do that. Among what 
sort of women has he dwelt? for I must not, in 
courtesy, presume that a vein of silliness is inher- 
entin him. Alas, poor man! 

But, to be serious, there probably is a good deal 
of twaddle among young men and maidens, but 
the man who dispenses it I cannot regard as the 
representative of more than an infinitesimal mi- 
nority. A contrary decision would be a recogni- 

tion of equal, if not greater, silliness on the part 

of women; for certainly no man with half-com- 

mon-sense would long continue a course of twad- 

dle to a woman who did not graciously receive it. 

Said the witty Mrs. A., “Mr. B. is often attempt- 

ing to compliment me”—we all knew Mr. B. was 

the only really silly man on the street-—“but I al- 

ways return his compliments with ‘good measure, 

heaped on and shaken together,’ and he generally 

stops.” My friend, Mrs. C., once remarked to 

me, “What a simpleton Mr. D. is!” ‘Is he?” I 

queried. ‘‘Don’t you know it?’ she replied. 

“He always talke in the most senseless manner, 

especially to women. He thinks that is all we 

want to hear, or are capable of understanding. 

He called on us after we moved out to the farm, 

and addressed me with, ‘Well, Mrs. C., I suppose 

you find enough to amuse yourself with the kit- 

tens, and feeding the pigs and chickens.’’’ I can 

see her now, how with pursed-up mouth she add- 

ed, “I just looked at him, and told him I could 

find amusement other than with kittens and 

chickens; and he did seem to comprehend that I 

did not need such gabble, for he changed the sub- 


ject.” 


Whether there is more of this silly baby talk 
poured out to girls than to boys, and whether it 
is longer continued with the former, I am utterly 
unable to say. I shall take note in future. But 
of one thing I am pretty certain: the greater por- 
tion of it comes from women, and disgusting 
enough it is sometimes (if one would only allow 
one’s self to think so), and the attempts—I don’t 
say practice—the atlemts of men io that direction 
are as often truly ludicrous. I well remember 
when a child hearing a gossiping woman tell of 
going into a neighbor’s house and finding the 
man tending the baby. She shook all over with 
merriment as she said: “I thought I should have 
died trying to keep from laughing as I heard him 
sing to that baby, ‘Lolly toodle, lolly toodle /ink ; 
lolly toodle, lolly toodle link.’’? The words al- 
ways seemed to me perfectly legitimate for a 
baby song, and I presumed the great sensation 
was in the tune employed and the acting. But 
that woman was an exception to the generality. 
No especial need of theaters for such as she. Set 
her and her five daughters down in any commu- 
nity, and they would find Jim Crows and clowns 
in force to furnish them amusement gratis. Nay, 
in the wild forests, the very beasts and the freaks 
of nature would supply them a contribution. 

A young friend of mine, after spending a season 
in the country, told me she thought men would 
be less rough and’ heartless in their treatment of 
women if the latter were more kindly in their re- 
marks of each other. Later, since her experi- 
ences with two men in the interesting relation- 
ship of husband and wife, sie has given me a 
rather different judgment. She says: ‘Men nev- 
er think women’s work amounts toanything, how- 
ever constantly they may be employed from morn 
till night, nor however weary it makes them. In 
their estimation it all passes for nothing. Only 
their own labor tells. Nor have they any regard 
for the really useful women, those who support 
themselves, or try to do their duty as housekeep- 
ers, wives and mothers. No, indeed. It is only 
the pretty little idle, delicate-fingered, furbelowed 
young things they care a fig for. To look old, 
even in their service, is a sinin their eyes.’’ 
“But you must be mistaken, my friend, in many 
cases at least, I trust in most. There is Mrs. E., 
for instance, a model wife and faithful housekeep- 
er, and now past her youth, though she is still an + 
extremely pretty woman. But her husband 
thinks she is more than beautiful, every gray hair 
an added attraction, every wrinkle a coming dig- 
nity. And, moreover, he is constantly telling ber 
of it, both in words, and in efforts to have her 
clothed in the choicest fabrics and the chastest 
jewels.” 

My friend admitted ‘that there were husbands 
and wives thus happily related to each other, but 
she continued: “Such women have a streak of 
silliness about them, and the men also, for that 
matter. They want to be flattered. And if I can’t 
be appreciated by my husband, if I can’t get jus- 
tice without resorting to fluttery, why, I'll do with- 
out it.” After a moment’s reflection she added: 
“Those women no doubt are the happiest whose 
husbands treat them in that manner.”’ Well, 
there may be a great deal of error in practice, the 
result of training and habit, but I don’t think peo- 
ple are really responsible for their ‘‘streaks,” 
characteristics born in them, whether it be chur- 
lishness, insanity, silliness, or something else; 
and if it is of a kind really to add to their happi- 
ness, it is so far of use, and should be indulged. 
But, then, it really seems a pity when husbands 
and wives, gifted with the happiness of genuine 
devotion for each other, have neither the gift of 
good sense nor good breeding sufficiently to teach 
them to reserve for private use what twaddle they 
‘must necessarily employ with each other. 

| I began life by thinking of men and boys as 





| possessing the character of a sort of demi-brute, 
_and that they were created for the sole purpose of 
‘annoying women, who seemed to me the angels 
,of the race. Some grown women seem not yet 
to have recovered from a similar fallacy, except 


j in case of their own sons. With myself, in time, 


the deep coloring of the characteristics of both 
faded away, until the worse phase, if possible, 
presented itself, when women seemed the less 


jamiable of the two, so deeply had I become im- 
| pressed with the disposition of some to grumble, 


to censure each other, to trample on and oppress 
those beneath them, and, above all, to deceive and 
cheat poor, over-worked man. Both parties have 


proach women, I will confess I have not been so STOW" UP since beth — ? — 
ready an observer as others of the distinc-|#24 modes of thinking; but I cannot believe the 


tive advantages and disadvantages of the one sex 


All-Father made a mistake, while creating the 


one for the other, by planting only demoniac char- 
acteristics in the one party and angelic in the 
other. Nor does it seem reasonable that railing 
at the man, abusing him for the fallacies and mis- 
conceptions into which he has so long been edu- 
cated, can serve the true interests of woman. So 
I conceive that those women, and there certainly 
are some men also, who in the supposed interests 
of woman’s rights make use of this sort of lan- 
guage as their stock in trade, have simply made 
a mistake in copying the meanest class of ‘politi- 
cians. There are as many women as men who 
sneer at, or oppose, woman-suffrage; as many 
men as women who speak of it with reason and 
justice. After listening not long since toa dis- 
course containing much that was very good, with 
some twaddle and would-be arguments against 
suffrage for woman, I heard only one person speak 
with indignation of ‘‘the fellow’s utter ignorance 
of what constitutes an argument, and the folly of 
all such feeble attemps to force back a surely- 
coming tide;’’ and that person was a man, a con- 
ceited one, too, whose wife’s admirable tact (so 
say the friends) leads him to believe that he has 
his own way on every occasion. She was pres- 
ent, and very pleasantly joined in the conversa- 
tion, but I could not gather that she felt any es- 
pecial interest, one way or the other, in woman- 
suffrage. 

Indissolubly joined together are men and wo- 

men in the struggle, the race, in the hopes and 

fears, the joys and sorrows, the diecords and har- 
monies, of life. What is detrimental to one is det- 

rimental to the other, what serves the interest 

of one serves equally the interest of the other. 

There should be no antagonisms between them, 

and woman-suffrage had better wait half a centu- 

ry than be acquired through increased discords, a 

war of words, a battle between the right hand and 

the left, more demoralizing than fleets and ar- 

mies. 





How our Hic Tarirr Works To THE AN- 
NOYANCE OF OUR Mecuanics.—The Advertiser 
publishes the following communication :— 

The Copper Tariff.—A foreign ship, with cargo, 
is now on the passage from Rotterdam to Boston. 
Her owners, ignorant of some peculiar features of 
our tariff laws, put on board the vessel sufficient 
sheet-copper to sheathe her bottom upon arrival 
here, wishing to have the work done by our me- 
chanics, and to save time, that she may be in 
good order for carrying her return cargo. Their 
agent here, being advised of this arrangement, 
called at the custom house, where he learned 
that the new sheathing metal could not be used 
here, as proposed, without paying the duty upon 
it, 45 per cent., a prohibitory rate, and that the 
old copper taken off must also pay a duty as old 
r. The agent was willing to pay the latter 
and sell the old metal, and inquired if he could 
not enter and bond the new copper for export, as 
it would be taken away by the same vessel; also 
what difference it would make to the revenue 
whether it went in the ship or upon her. He was 
told that the bond for exportation required for its 
cancellation a certificate of the landing of the ex- 
ported goods in the foreign country for which its 
export is declared, but the courteous officer could 
give only a shrug of the shoulders in explanation 
of the advantage to the revenue, or of the protec- 
tion to home industry, in this requirement of law 
which forbids the employment of a Boston dock 
and mechanics. The consequence is that when 
the ship shall have been discharged here, except 
of her sheathing copper, that will be reéxported 
under a bond to land it at Halifax or other Brit- 
ish colonial port, where no such prohibitions of 
law forbid the employment of workmen; the ship 
will go then in ballast to be coppered, and return 
in ballast to Boston for her outward cargo—all 
this costly round being cheaper than to pay the 
45 per cent. duty for the privilege of employing 
American workmen, now ao often idle in our ship- 
yards. Every needless expense put upon a ship, 
domestic or foreign, in our port, is an additional 
burthen upon our trade, an obstacle to our pros- 
rity, as enhancing the cost of transportation. 
he cry everywhere is for cheap freights by rail- 
roads, steamers, ships; yet the laws are framed 
to make cheap transportation impossible and 
hamper our commerce. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

‘The long deceased novelist, Jane Austen, whose 
life was last year published in England, left a 
novel in manuscript, which has been held a sort 
of sacred treasure by her heirs, It is at length 
to be published, under the title of “Lady Susan,” 
in one volume, but the book will contain some 
sketches, also by Miss Austen. The American 
novelist of the same name spells it differently ; 
she is Mrs. Jane Goodwin Austin, and is a cousin 
of Prof. Goodwin of Harvard. 
George Washington Greene, in his life of his 
grandfather, Gen. Nathaniel Greene, gives a great 
many extracts from the General’s correspondence, 
and much interesting matter is found in them. 
We learn, for instance, that Washington’s quick 
temper more than once expended itself upon 
Greene; that Washington was a vigorous dancer, 
and at one bail danced three hours with Mrs. 
Greene, without once sitting down—which on 
any other authority than that of Gen. Greene 
himself we should think an exaggeration; that 
great luxury prevailed both at Boston and Phila- 
delphia during the most gloomy period of the 
war, etc. Greene says in one letter that he had 
dined at a table in Philadelphia where 160 differ- 
ent dishes were served at the meal. 
Madame Schwartz, the Swedish novelist whose 
books are coming into favor in this country, is 
fifty-two years old, and was born in a country- 
town where her father was a merchant, but died 
when she wasa child. She was well instructed, 
and in her teens went to Stockholm to devote her- 
self to the art of painting; where she married, 
in 1839, the celebrated physiologist, Professor 
Schwartz. He was opposed to every artistic oc- 
cupation, and long refused to allow his wife to 
come before the public as an author. Thus her 
first novel, the ‘‘Preface,” appeared in Stockholm, 
1854, under the initials, “‘M.S.S.” After the 
death of her husband (1858) she devoted her time 
entirely to literary productions, and has shown 
since that period a truly amazing productiveness. 
Her novels have been published simultaneously 
in several German translations. Since 1867, her 
works appear first in German, in the library of 
modern romances of foreign countries (Berlin), 
and two years later in Swedish. 

The “Miller of Angibault,’’ the last published 
of the Roberts Brothers’ edition of George Sand’s 
works, was written just five-and-twenty years ago, 





fond of describing, and leaving an agreeable im- 
pression on the reader's mind. It ia better trans- 
lated than most of her novels have been, by Miss 
Mary Dewey of Sheffield, Mass. 





COMMONALITIES. 

A seaman on returning to New Bedford, the 
other day, from his first whaling voyage, found 
$50,000 awaiting him, left by his father, who had 
died in his absence, but proposes to start on anoth- 
er whaling trip as soon as he has looked after the 
property. 

The Governor has appointed John W. Candler, 
of Brookline, a commissioner of prisons, in place 
of Estes Howe, declined; and reiippointed Miss 
Hannah B. Chickering, of Dedham, a member of 
the advisory board of overseers of prisons for 


women. 
A correspondent of the T’raveller tells of a tutor 


at Harvard College who lately disgraced his posi- 
tion by inviting his class of young men to his 
house to assist them in reviewing their leasons, 
and when there repeatedly plied them with intox- 
icating drinks. 

A life-size medallion, comprising an admirable 
likeness of William Cullen Bryant, carved by 
Miss Margaret Foley, an American sculptor now 
in Rome, and enclosed in a massive frame under 
glass, will henceforth be one of the most striking 
ornaments of the walls of Prof. Tyler’s recitation- 
rooms at Amherst College. It arrived there the 
other day, securely boxed, and with no hint of 
the donor. 

The Springfield Republican wishes to know if 
the Journal, which recently advocated women on 
school committees, is quite certain that ‘‘commit- 
tee-women” are constitutional. To which the 
Journal answers: “We have no doubt of it. Sev- 
eral old grannies with obsolete ideas have served 
ona certain school committee for many years, 
and have thus established a precedent. Aside 
from this, common-sense, which is the basis of 
all law, demands their services.” 

Now that slavery is abolished, it is hard to re- 
call to memory the power it once exerted. It is 
stated in Lundy’s “Genius of Universal Emanci- 
pation” (vol. 1, p. 27,) that in Massachusetts, in 
1821, a committee, of which Theodore Lyman, Jr., 
was chairman, recommended to the State Legis- 
lature the consideration of the Virginia black-laws 
and those of other States, forbidding the entrance 
of free negroes! This is the gentleman who after- 
wards, when mayor of Boston, unlike Governor 
Hoffman, dispersed the meeting of the Ladies’ 
Anti-Slavery Society, instead of protecting it 
against the mob. 

The “Massachusetts Editors’ and Publishers’ 
Association,’’ at their annual meeting during the 
recent Montreal trip, elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year :—President—George S. Mer- 
rill, Lawrence American. Vice-Presidents—Frank 
B. Sanborn, Springfield Republican; Charles W. 
Slack, Commonweal:h ; E. B. Haskell, Boston Her- 
ald; J. A. Dresser, Webster Times; and E. An- 
thony, New Bedford Standurd. Treasurer—John 
S. Baldwin, Worcester Spy. Recording Secreta- 
ry—C. B. Fisk, Palmer Journal. Corresponding 
Secretary—Francis Proctor, Cape Ann Advertiser. 
Auditor—Henry Chickering, Pittsfield Kayle. 
The Tribune has its laugh (as will “Warrington,” 
and all the opponents of new-fangled modes of 
governmental action, ) at the civil service commis- 
sioners, who, at the very outset of their labors, 
have set an ill example to servitors of the govern- 
ment. Before they left Washington, after their 
late adjournment, they drew from the treasury a 
compensation amounting to $50 per day for each 
man. One of the objects to be attained by the 
civil service reform, which is committed to the 
charge of these gentlemen, is a more economical 
(as well as more efficient) administration of public 
affairs. At this rate of official pay it will be some 
time before we get it. 

The Suffolk County Journal (Roxbury district) 
has this just word for the new United States At- 
torney for this locality, Hon. D. H. Mason :— 


This gentleman is the recontly-appointed United 
States Attorney ior Massachusetts, entering upon 
his duties in January last; and from opportunites 
we have recently enjoyed of observing the man- 
ner he performs his duties, the government and 
the people can rest assured their interests are in 
good hands. Firm, yet kind and conciliatory, 
while he looks out for the government, he will se- 
cure to the arraigned every just claim and demand; 
and to court, juries and counsel he is governed 
by a never-failing courtesy that makes it a pleas- 
ure to transact business with him. ‘The recent 
apothecary cases have required much skill, acumen 
and judgment, and the considerate course he has 
and.will continue to pursue will afford us ample 
test of his method of procedure under difficult 
and trying circumstances, aggravated by preju- 
dices which were more natural than well founded. 
If Davis were the utterly spent force for mischief 
which some of the Northern papers of his own par- 
ty furiously assert, they would hardly attack him 
with such asperity. In the days when they 
were eneering at Mr. Lincoln as a vulgar buffoon 
the same papers praised the courtly elegance and 
the gentlemanly tone and culture of Mr. Davis, 
“the Confederate President.” Is he less elegant 
and urbane because he does not abjure the cause 
which gives him a place in history? Is his tone 
less gentlemanly when he says, “‘I don’t believe 
that I did any wrong,” and “I accept nothing,’’ 
than when he declared that Yankees were hyenas 
—which remark did not in the least disturb the 
equanimity of the present advocates of the new 
departuret The Mobile Register will see, upon re- 
flection, that those of its Northern Democratic co- 
laborers who formerly toadied Jefferson Davis 
did so because they thought that he could be of 
use to them, and they revile him now because 
they think that he can not.—Harper’s Weekly. 
The Post well shows the inconsistency of many 
Sabbatarians in this brief paragraph :— 
To morning newspaper men, the news of the 
Rev. Dr. Suilivan’s crusade against Sunday news- 
papers as immoral, because involving labor on the 
Sabbath, will seem amusing, since the real evil, if 
it be an evil, is so innocently overlooked. The 
Sunday paper is published and distributed on 
Sunday, but the bulk of its work is performed 
during the week and on Saturday night. Where- 
as every Monday’s paper, is the result of work 
during Sunday and Sunday night. Every great 
newspaper office is like a hive of bees on Sunday ; 
the hundreds of gas-lights blaze the whole of the 
night through, and, as the Monday morning’s 
paper covers the events of two days, there is an 
increase of labor in every department. Editors, 
reporters, proof-readers and printers will attest 
that Sunday is for them the hardest day of the 
seven. Although in many offices work does not 
begin till late in the afternoon or evening, yet 
when it does begin it is all the more rapid and 
xing because so abundant. The Rev. 
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in 1846, and, like most of the author’s novels of 
that period, is strongly marked by her desire for 


the poor should be brought nearertogetber. Her 
hero is a man of the people, and a peasant of the 
country district around Nohant and La Chartre, | 
where George Sand has spent so much of her | 
life; he is one of those impossible characters that | 
she loves so well tosketch, representing not what | 
she has seen, but the ideal of such a life, devoted | 
to the good of others. Her heroine, who does | 
not marry the miller, but a much less interesting | 
personage, is a baroness, with an estate not far 
from the tall miller’s homestead, and the story is | 
/ transacted mainly in this rustic vicinage among | 
the farmers, notaries, peasants and beggars of 





an equalization of society, by which the rich and (cour am © J mules’ de x onbepeas tee 


r. Sullivan undoubtedly read with complacent 
satisfaction the report of his sermon, which, 
delivered on Sunday, was taken in short-hand, 
, proved, corrected, made 


| Rev. Dr. Sullivan undoubtedly means well, but 
jhe is beginning in the wrong place. 

We may add that the crusade against Sabbath 
secularization in Boston is very much like a 
joke when two prominent members of an associa- 
tion to that end are the publishers of the two 
leading morning journals respectively! 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Technologist, for July, seems of unusual in- 
terest.—Industrial Publication Co., New York. 


Peterson & Brothers’ latest paper-covered issues 











Berry. It is a romance, with an excellent moral are The Last Aldini, by George Sand, and The 
and not a single bad character; abounding in | Jron Mask, by Alexander Dumas, which Lee & 
thoee scenes of rustic life which the author is #0! Shepard have for sale. 


}iniscences are partly his own, and partly those of 


James Gordon's Wife is the last issued of the 
Appletons’ library of choice novels, which Noyes, 


Holmes & Co. have for sale. 


zine for school-children, for it is filled with dia- 
logues, recitations, and the like. Mrs. M. B.C. 
Slade, Fall River, Mass., receives subscriptions. 


Sports and Gumes, for July, continues the face- 
tiz and mirth so peculiarly associated with Adams 
& Co.’s toy and game depository, 25 Bromfield 
street. It is fullof hints and plans for out-door 
life, and for general hilarity during the summer 
season. 

Journal of a Young Lady of Virginia, 1782. Print- 
ed and Published for the Benefit of the Lee Memori- 
al Association of Richmond, by John Murphy § Co., 
Baltimore. — Large type, tinted paper, broad 
margins, and a text in which a ‘‘young lady of 
Virginia’ says nothing in a pleasant enough 
way. Itis a harmless little book, and if the Lee 
Memorial Association made money out of it, they 
did so quite innocently. —A. Williams & Co. 
have it. 

Harper, for August, has an unusual number of 
illustrated articles, such aa ‘‘Children of the Sumn- 
mer,” by Joseph O. Goodwin; ‘‘Count Cavour,”’ 
by O. M. Spencer; “Life in Cuba,” by Mrs. 
Helen S. Conant, and “Thomas Jefferson and 
Family,” by Dr. Guernsey. Also, a letter from 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, hitherto unpublished. 
It is characteristic, showing all the best qualities 
of the author’s head and heart. In the Easy Chair 
Mr. Curtis discusses Vocal Concerts, Mrs. Haw- 
thorne and the Morse Statue.—A. Williams & Co. 
have it. : 


Oliver Ditson & Co.’s New Music comprises, 
among other pieces, ‘Marche Triomphale,”’ the 
first of three easy compositions called the ‘Joys 
of Youth,” by L. Streaborg; the “Foamy Wave 
Waltz,” by J. W. Turner; “A Wife’s Letter,” 
words by Frances R. Havergal, music by Alber- 
to Randegger; ‘‘Oberon” selection, from Weber, 
by Th. Oesten, of the ‘‘Perles Musicales” series; 
the “Fata Morgana” polka-mazurka, by John 
Strauss; and the,‘‘Baln Frei” (Clear the Track) 
galop, by Ed. Strauss. 


Scribner, for August, contains a pleasant illus- 
trated article on Vassar College, by the Rev. H. 
H. McFarland; a paper on life in the Caucasus, 
by J. S. Headley; biographical sketches of Gray, 
the painter, and Ward, the sculptor, by Mr. 
Townley; and an article on the proposed New 
York Art Museum, by J. R. G. Haseard, with en- 
gravings of Beard’s designs for the approaches to 
it; sketches of Trochu, Rochefort, Gambetta, 
Favre, and other French leaders, by Dr. Mary C. 
Putnam; a humorous episode of travel, by H. S. 
Tuckerman; poems by Elizabeth Akers Allen, 
G. P. Lathrop and Charlotte F. Bates, and inter- 
esting editorial matter in various departments. 
A. Williams & Co. have it. 


Reminiscences of Fifty Years. By Mark Boyd.— 
New York, D. Appleton § Co.—Mr. Boyd’s rem- 


his father and other persons. They consist of a 
miscellaneous collection of anecdotes, thrown 
together without any attempt at chronological or- 
der. In many of them a Scotchman figures, as 
Mr. Boyd is versed in the Scotch dialect, and evi- 
dently has much pleasure in his power to repro- 
duce it. In general the anecdotes are mildly en- 
tertaining, though sometimes, it must be confessed, 
the entertainment is a little thin. But they af- 
ford, to a fair degree, glimpses of character and 
peeps behind the scenes of history. Not a few re- 
late to noted personages, whom one is quite will- 
ing to see in undress; and the reader is iikely to 
find in them an amusement for the leisure hours 
of summer. Z 

The Gulary, for August, is up early, as one 
should be in these summer mornings. Anaccount 
of “The Mediterranean Solar Eclipse” is very 
pleasantly written, and as much to our taste as 
anything in the number. Mr. Crapsey’s seventh 
sketch of “The Nether Side of New York” 
has the tenement houses for its subject; and a 
hard subject it is for any reader who is not very 
happily constituted to bear the miseries of others. 
Some of our vaunting of American institutions 
might be intermitted until we have learned not to 
surpass all European cities (as we do now) in some 
of the very worst features of city life. Rose Ter- 
ry tells some ghost-stories, but we have not read 
them, the introduction being toolugubrious. The 
evening with Swinburne is well enough, but we 
would gladly know how ‘‘pitying compassion’’ 
differs from compassion in general. ‘‘At Isella,” 
is a story by Henry James, Jr., one of the most 
powerful of our story-writers, though scarcely one 
of the most pleasing. There are several poems, 
those by Nora Perry and Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton being the best. The number isa good one. 


Mount Washington ia Winter.—Boston, Chick § 

Andrews.—This is the record of the experiences 

of the scientific expedition upon the highest 

mountain in New England last winter, and is the 

united contribution-of C. Hl. Hitchcock, State 
geologist of New Hampshire, J. H. Huntington, 

in charge of the mountain observatory, S. A. 

Nelson, amateur observer, A. F. Clough and H. 

A. Kimball, photographers, Theodore Smith, U. 

S. signal-service observer and telegrapher, and 

Luther L. Holden, newspaporial visitor. Each 

writer has his own style, and, while some are 

terse and incisive, with facility and accuracy of 
expression, others are less concise and elegant. 

The interest of the topic, however, makes amends 

for all defects, and there is added to the stock of 

human knowledge -precise and invaluable infor- 

mation concerning life within the arctic zone of 
the atmosphere, and a vast contribution to scien- 
tific data. All who were instrumental in achiev- 
ing the results of this expedition many congratu- 
late themselves. Incidentally a great deal of 
information is imparted about the White Moun- 
tain region.—Lee & Shepard have the volume. 

At Last: Christmas in the West Indies. By 
Charles Kingsley. With Illustrations.—London and 
New York, Macmillan ¢ Co.—Charles Kingsley, 
though always an interesting writer, is not a first- 
class novelist nor historian nor thinker, but he is 
a first-class tourist undoubtedly. Perhaps he 
would not appear as such had his route lain 
through a different region; but he went to the 
West Indies with ample preparation to observe 
and enjoy, and in the account of his journey shows 
at his best. “Amyas Leigh’’ bore witness to his 
interest in tropical America, and to the zest with 
which he had studied its history and topography, 
but one must read the sketches contained in the 
present volume to know with what longing he 
had looked to that land, and what use he had 
made of the eyes of others be‘ore becoming an 
eye-witness himself. Onve there, he was utterly 
happy, if one can be so in this world. Such 
freshness of enthusiasm is rarely seen in a man of 
his years. Age served only to steady him and 
enable him to preserve the coolness of the artist. 
He has always been a picturesque writer, and 
never was more so than in this book. Something 
of the Kingsley mannerism appears, of course, and 
something of that incorrectness of style which he 


The School Festival, monthly, is a handy maga- 


idad,”’ for example, would seem to refer to the 
shape of the island; but the adjective round stands 
for the preposition around. However, the book 
has a fascinating interest. Among other bright 
things, one may see here the bright side of coo- 
lie labor. 


Reindeer, Dogs and Snow-Shoes: A Journal of Si- 
berian Travel and Explorations made in the Years 
1865, 1866 and 1867. By Richard J. Bush, late of 
jthe Russo-American Telegraph Expedition. With 
| Lllustrations—New York, Harper § Brothers.—Af- 
ter the failure of the first attempts to lay the Atlan- 
tic cable, a company was formed which sought to 
connect America with the Old World by the way of 
Behring’s straits. Mr. Bush, the author of the 
present volume, was one of a small number of per- 
sons who went to Siberia to make the requisite 
explorations, and to superintend the construction 
of the line. This labor was very arduous and 
hazardous, for it involved at the outset a journey 
of some twenty-five hundred miles through the 
extreme northern region of Siberia, half of the dis- 
tance being country almost wholly unexplored. 
Almost all this travel had to be accomplished in 
the winter, with a temperature running down to 
56 deg. below zero. The averaye for one month 
was 27 deg. below zero, or 59 deg. below the freez- 
ing-point. A skin tent furnished the only pro- 
tection at night, and often, even in the coldest 
weather, the travellers slept in the open air. The 
country is wild, the storms fearful, the supply of 
food extremely precarious. No wonder that old 
residents of Siberia regarded the daring explorere, 
when these set forth, as doomed men. Mr. 
Bush’s narrative is written clearly, modestly, well. 
It has no great pretension, perhaps, to literary fin- 
ish. The writer persists in saying ‘equally as 
strong,” “equally as well as,” etc. But he isa 
fine, manly fellow, and he writes in a manly way. 
His story is told with admirable precision, and a 
very interesting story it is—indeed, it is wonder- 
ful. Meantime the simplicity and absence of self- 
consciousness with which the adventures are re 
counted are scarcely less remarkable than the ad- 
ventures themselves. In this respect the book 
and its author may be proposed as models. More- 
over, Mr. Bush has the art to describe well with- 
out any attempt at picturesque description. He 
tells what happened, adhering strictly to narrative, 
and places a succession of scenes before the read- 
er’s eyes with rare clearness. In fine, the book is 
to be placed on the list of remarkable histories of 
travel and adventure.—A. Williams & Co. t.ave it. 


Faust: A Tragedy. By Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe. First Part (pp.405), and Second Part (pp. 
536), royal octavo. Translated, in the original me- 
ters, by Bayard Taylor.— Boston, James R. Osgood 
§ Co.—Forty years, nearly, have rolled round 
since Goethe, on his eighty-second birthday, seal- 
ed up the completed manuscript of his great work, 
as above, with orders for its opening after his 
death. Seven months later, in February, 1832, 
that event occurred, and from that period to this 
“Faust” has been astudy to the scholars anda 
repellant compilation to the mass of readers. The 
first part, embracing the story of Faust’s rejuve- 
nation and his love of Marguerite, is indeed famil- 
iar and welcome to all for the poetic treatment of 
the theme; but the second part, in which Mephis- 
topheles, Faust and Marguerite appear only tran- 
siently in the scenes, is an enigma, hitherto diffi- 
cult of solution, and of so little general interest 
that, though five translations before this were 
made in English, not one has been published in 
the United States. It was reserved for Mr. Tay- 
lor, therefore, to make a most conspicuous addi- 
tion ‘‘to the monumental treasures of our nation- 
al literature.” 

Mr. Taylor is one of the few Americans who 
have made themselves as familiar with German 
as scholarly natives are. Passing a goodly share 
of his younger manhood in the land of song, le- 
gend and metaphysics, and bearing thence a 
daughter of the soil as his wife, promptings alike 
of regard, gratitude and scholarship have im- 
pelled him to this work. Nor has it been any 
ephemeral task. For twenty years has he toiled 
at his self-imposed, yet evidently delightful, la- 
bor. Firat came the intellectual conception of 
the dream of the poet, and then the verbal render- 
ing that was to make tiie task a success. Shad- 
owy symbols of the imagination were to be brought 
down to the lucid conceptions of the understand- 
ing before any progress could bemade. Mr. Tay- 
lor has met the exigencies of the case with judg- 
ment, calmness, patience and profound research. 
He never strains a point for effect—if he compre- 
hends the meaning of the author, he sliows what 
it is, in his view, despite the interpretation; if he 
does not (which is seldom) he says so frankly, 
and suggests the differing conclusions of others. 
It is a candid and honest effurt to rest the fame of 
Goethe on his own merit, and not on the fancy of 
his interpreter. 

With the highest order of imaginative and po- 
etical skill, the richest facility of expression, per- 
fect familiarity with the original, and unflagging 
industry, translations of great authors will please, 
by their adequateness, only certain minds. ‘The 
history of literature is full of these failures, the 
least shortcoming, in any of these respects, prov- 
ing fatal to the translator’s ambition. We do not 
know that, with all, Mr. Taylor will escape this 
fate inthese volumes; but, nevertheless, we ven- 
ture the opinion that, to the general appreciation, 
his labor will be rewarded with the verdict that 
it can hardly be better done ever by another Eng- 
lish-speaking interpreter. In fidelity both to the 
sense and furm of the original, it has no superior, 
if ithas an equal. The version is not only the 
best in the vernacular, but practically the only 
representation, in its spirit and scope, of the life- 
task of the great German—for it must be remem- 
bered, in thus designating this poetical drama, it 
was ‘‘the first child of Goethe’s brain and the last 
which knew the touch of his hand, its growth run- 
ning parallel with his life and reflecting his man- 
ifold study and experiences.’’ 

A word as to the general merit of Goethe’s great 
work: The first part, according to Mr. Taylor, is 
the development of an obscure individual condi- 
tion, almostentirely aubjective, and expressing a 
restricted and passionate nature. The second 
part, on the other hand, is embarrassed by the ac- 
cumulated wealth of material from the external 
world. It cannot be comprehended by a person 
without a wide experience of life. It is an un- 
solved riddle that allures the reader to the repeat- 
ed study of its secret meanings. No commentary 
can exhaust the suggestiveness of the drama. Af- 
ter all the curious speculations of critics, they still 
leave fresh discoveries to the sympathetic reader. 
There are circles within circles; we are never 
sure that we have touched bottom, but always 
suspect that there is a deep beyond the lowest 
depth which we have been able tosound. Mr, 
Taylor thinks the second part possesses a higher 
intellectual character than the first, although 
it has less dramatic and poetical power. Many 
have fallen into the error of regarding it as cha- 
otic, and without a consistent design, the produc- 
tion of Goethe’s old age; whereas it was the con- 
ception} of his prime, wholly planned and partly 








has never been able toovercome. ‘Round Trin- 
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comparison, however, should be made between 
the two parts. The story which comes to an end 
in the dungeon of Marguerite is not resumed, al- 
though the moral problem is developed ona larger 
scale. In the opening of the second part, we are 
brought into a new atmosphere, and find that a 
change has come over even Mephistopheles and 
Faust, who have grown in grace with age and en- 
larged observation. 

We need scarcely add that the publishers ave 
produced these volumes in elegant form, on tint- 
ed paper, with illuminated title-page, and other 
choice features of the bookmakers’ art. 





“Compulsory Voting.” 


BY WILLIAM 8S. ROBINSON. 


(From the Boston Journal | 

At the last session of the Legislature, the Rev. 
Mr. Vibbert of Rockport introduced an order that 
the Committee on the Judiciary consider the ex- 
pediency of a law for compulsory voting. I 
think it worth while to mention this, so that if 
the scheme should ever be carried out, this gen- 
tleman, and not Gen. Sargent, the orator, may 
have the crecit of originating it. The subject was 
dismissed without debate, as being quite too vi- 
sionary for serious consideration. Still it may not 
be. What Mr. Vibbert’s idea was I cannot say: 
probably the general one that our elections too 
frequently go wrong, and that any change of sys- 
tem would be for the better. But General Sar- 
gent advocates the system because he sees in it an 
analogy to the Prussian system of compulsory 
military service, and he is a great admirer of that. 
“The transcendent Prussia of to-day,” he saye, 
“compels every man to be a trained soldier;” ao 
we, “who think the ballot supersedes the bayo- 
net,”’ “should, under the severest pains and penal- 
ties, compel every citizen to vote.” “The ma- 
chinery to compel attendance,” he adds, “‘is sim- 
ple. The absence of a checking mark against a 
name after the polls were closed would be prima- 
facie evidence ot delinquency, subject, of course, 
to rebutting testimony. A fine, based on some 
percentage of the delinquent’s next tax bill, to be 
added thereto and collected with the tax, would 
insure the anxious attendance of the largest hold- 
ers in the great joint-stock concern—society.”’ 
Withont stopping at this moment to examine 
this plan as to its Cetails, let me say that the first 
criticism on it is the one which probably an intel- 
ligent Prussian would be apt to make if the plan 
was presented to him. He would say, ‘‘Why, 
dear sir, I am glad to see that you admire our sys- 
tem of compulsory military service. We believe 
in it ourselves; but let me assure you that com- 
pulsory military service and compulsory voting 
are two things which cannot exist together. You 
have, as you say, come to the conclusion that ‘the 
ballot supersedes the bayonet,’ that is to say, that 
voluntaryism supersedes coercion. How in the 
world are you going to make them work togethe>? * 
And the difficulty in the scheme lies directly here: 
The compulsory system is the Prussian system; 
the voluntary system is the American system; not 
until you make the United States an American 
Prussia can you have compulsory military service; 
and when you get that, you cannot have compul- 
sory voting, and very little of any other kind ot 
voting. And Gen. Sargent, when he succeeds in 
Prussianizing the United States, will be obliged 
to abandon all theories as to voting which are in- 
compatible with it. 
The whole theory and practice of our national 
and State governments is based, as far as voting 
is concerned, on the voluntary cooperation of the 
voters in political affairs. Any other theory 
changes the whole structure of the government. 
The constitution of this State is a fair sample of 
the State constitutions generally in this respect. 
Take our “Declaration of Rights,” “The rights 
ot the inhabitants.” It is not a declaration of du- 
ties. Thepeoplehave the “right” to lite and lib- 
erty, and to acquire property; the ‘right’ not to 
be molested in worship; the ‘‘right” to govern 
themselves; the “right” to he!’ their agents re- 
sponsible; the “right”? to change their govern- 
ment, to cause officers to return to private life, to 
elect officers and to be elected, to be protected by 
standing laws, to fair play in the courts, to be se- 
cure from seizures; the “right’’ (not duty) to 
bear arms; the “right”? wot to be incumbered by ar- 
mies in time of peace; the “right’’ to trial by jury, 
to petition, and so on. The only exception to 
this entire scheme of voluntaryism, | believe, is 
in the 2d article, where it is said to be the duty 
of all men to worship the Supreme Being—and 
of course this does not imply compulsion—and in 
Article 10th, where, as an equivalent for the 
“right’”’ to be protected in the enjoyment of life, 
liberty and property, ‘‘each individual” is de- 
clared to be ‘‘obliged to contribute his share to 
the expense of this protection, and to give his per- 
sonal service, or an equivalent, when necessary ;”’ 
and this power to tax and to compel military ser- 
vice is of course asserted because government 
could not go a step without it. All else is volun- 
tary. It is easily seen what a complete and radi- 
cal overturn it would be in the whole idea and 
frame work of the American system to introduce 
this, what may properly be styled Prussianism, 
into Massachusetts. It would simply revolution- 
ize the State and revolutionize society from top to 
bottom, and in my opinion revolutionize it wrong- 
fully. 
To illustrate this let me return for a moment to 
the details of this plan. Gen. Sargent would 
have every man fined whose name is not checked 
at the close of the polls. But who shall check 
him, or fine him? He must first be checked by 
some officer elected or appointed by law. If 
checked, he must have his tax increased by the 
assessors, elected or appointed by law. Who 
shall elect? who shall make the laws under which 
the recusant shall be checked and fined? The 
people. Suppose the present voting population 
set this machinery into operation and try ita year. 
What would become of it the next year? How 
many of these ‘“shirkers’’ does Gen. Sargent 
suppose there are in this Commonwealth? No 
less than a hundred thousand in ordinary years. 
The vote for Governor last year was about 150,000; 
the whole number of legal voters in 1869 was 262,- 
120. And yet it is gravely proposed that the 
150,000 should proceed io check and fine the 112,- 
000! How long would such a system last? It 
could only suceeed, of course, by Prussianizing 
the State, and ther Prussianism would cure the 
evil of voting altogether. 
A word upon one other point. Gen. Sargent 
seems to suppose that this system would result in 
an increased ‘‘support to the republic by the most 
educated, refined, opulent and influential citi- 
zens.” He desires this compulsory machinery, 
as he says, in order to counteract ‘‘the evil of 
unqualified suffrage.” Now I agree that the 
larger proportion of the people who vote the bet- 
ter. I should be glad to see every one of the 
262,000 voters coming to the polls every year— 
not by compulsion, but voluntarily, for their com- 
ing voluntarily would exhibit in them an interest 
in political affairs, and a sufficient degree of un- 
derstanding of them to make more sure than ever 
the stability of government and the continuance 
of good legislation. For the same reason [ would 
have the restrictions upon the voting of women 
removed, so that every woman who desired to 
vote might do so, and the more the better. But 
from Gen. Sargent’s point of view, I cannot he!p 
thinking that the evils he complained of wou! 
be much increased. There are 112,000 qualified 
voters, more or less, who do not vote. By House 
Document No. 82 of the year 1870, I find that 
there were in 1869 112,662 voters who were as- 
sessed fora poll-tax only. I have no means of 
knowing how large a proportion of these men 
were found among those who went to the polls, 
and how large a proportion among those who 
stayed at home. But I suppose that much the 
largest part of them stayed at home—much the 
largest part of the 150,000 who voted last year were 
men who paid more than a poll-tax. So under this 
system, if I am right, Gen. Sargent would only 
increase what he deems an evil, ‘unqualified suf- 
frage,’”’ and diminish the proportion ot ‘educated, 
refined, opulent and influential citizens.” I do 
not, of course, assent to this classification, but let 
it go on as Gen. Sargent’s own. 
‘The greatest advocate and eulogist of Prussian- 
ism is Thomas Carlyle. I should like to hear 
him express his opinion as to the feasibility of com- 
bining the drill system of the German empire 
with the plan of introducing three or four million 
more of American “fools,” as he would call 
them, to the American ballot-box. If we could 
imagine the establishment and continuation of 
such a system, it would end in carrying out the 
principle still further, and not only compelling 
the voter to vote, but to vote in a particular way. 
And I think this is French rather than Prussian 





written before the publication of the first part. No 
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“Warrington.” 


{From the Springfield Republican.) 
THE EDITORIAL EXCURSION. 

We had a very nice time riding over the Bos- 
ton and Lowell Railroad and its connections to St. 
Albans, on Monday, including a very satisfactory 
lunch at White River Junction, under the auspices 
of a landlord who was mistaken by several of us, 
at first, for our friend Mr. Griswold of Greenfield. 
I was hardly ever more glad to see Mr. Griswold 
than on this occasion I was glad to see his *‘dou- 
ble.’ “St. Albans is a pretty town, though rebel 
raiders raided it; St. Albans is a pretty town, 
though Feman troops invaded it”—thus sang one 
of our poets, and inscribed his song on one of the 
seats of the common, while waiting for the car- 
tiages te come and take us to Bellevue. We in- 
terviewed one of the boys playing base-ball on the 
common, and picked up a lot of misinformation 
relating to the raid and the invasion. One boy 
said the raiders came on foot, and in the forenoon ; 
the next said they were on horses, and came in 
the afternoon. Both agreed that they robbed the 
Lank and killed one man. Bellevue, if I have 
spelled it rightly (or, for that matter, whether I 
have done so or not), isa splendid hill, two or three 
miles off, from whose observatory we saw every- 
thing. People told us that on the whole we had 
lost nothing in the way of prospect by not going 
to Stowe and Mount Mansfield; but [ would not 
swear to that. The Weldon House at St. Albans 
is a satisfactory stopping-place. Wesaw Montre- 
ala whole day, and stopped there (at St. Law- 
rence Hall) two nights. The mayor was polite, 
and the shop-keepera appreciative. The minion 
of republican despotism who searched our hand- 
bags as we approached the American border did 
not succeed in finding the gloves which we had 
purchased at Brown & Claggart’s in obedience to 
Dr. Holmes’s poetical injunction :— : 

“Shave like the goat if so your fancy bids, 
But be a parent—don’t neglect your kids.’’ 

Wednesday afternooon we reached Newport, 

Vt., at the foot of Magog—called Memphremagog 
for shortness—where there is a fine hotel, and 
also a beautiful Clyde-built steamer, the captain 
of which has sailed up and down on the waters, 
and roamed up and down the woods, for thirty or 
forty years. The trip on this lake in Capt. Fogg’s 
steamer is very delightful, and the scenery on 
the banks and on its islands is unsurpassed, I 
should say, by anytbing of its kind in New Eng- 
land. Reaching the Profile House by way of the 
White Mountain road and stages from Littleton, 
we got on more familiar ground to your readers, 
though not to me, and I shall only venture to 
say of the Franconia region that he who has not 
yet visited it oughtto do so before he loses the 
opportunity. Of course we saw the Flume, and 
the Pool, and the Basin, and in returning we had 
three anda half miles of a rattling thunder-shower 
full in our faces and on our unprotected heads. 
The Profile House was, however, dry and hospi- 
table. Mr. Taft, whom I used to know at the 
Washington House in Lowell nearly thirty years 
xgo, keeps here the best hotel, they say, in the 
mountains. From the glimpse we got of the Pem- 
igewasset House at Plymouth, which place we 
reached on Saturday, after a glorious stage ride 
of thirty miles, and from the dinner which Mr. 
Morse, its landlord, furnished us, I cannot place 
it lower in the scale of hotel life than the Profile. 
Everything seemed to be in admirable array, and 
Mr. Morse told us that he was beginning the sea- 
son very prosperously. 

At Concord, Manchester, and so on, we gradu- 
ally separated from the few that started with us 
from Plymouth, and when we got to Boston by 
way of the Boston and Maine, there was only 
one badge left beside our own. Most of the par- 
ty had, however, staid to visit Crawford’s and 
Mount Washington, and some of them are even 
now dragging themselves homeward. The com- 
pany was 4 pleasant one—men and women, and 
gave evidence that the press of New England is 
an improving and vigorous institution. To my 
friend, P. B. Cogswell of the Concord (N. H.) 
Monitor and Independent Demorrat, who knows 
more about the White Mountains than any other 
man I met, [am for one under infinite obligations, 
and in my gratitude I feel moved to hope that he 
may again and again invite me to the Granite 
State and ride with me whithersoever he pleases! 
I ought to say, in addition to this, that the suc- 
ces of the expedition is very largely, if not 
wholly, due to two or three gentlemen who acted 
as an executive committee; for instance, to Col. 
Hopkins of Montpelier, Vt. John M. Hill of Con- 
cord, N. H., and Capt. George S. Merrill of the 
Lawrence American. Mr. Stockwell of the Bos. 
ton Journal, the president, also did much, and, 
among other things which he did well, made a 
capital speech at the mayor’s house in Montreal. 


GENERAL BUTLER 
will have to come out with some new statement of 
his views before many days, probably next Sun- 
day. The meagerness of his letter is not to be 
accounted for on any other theory. The young 
men who print the Sunday Chronicle did not of 
their own accord restrict themselves to the foolish 
questions which they asked in their letter. They 
are bright fellows, and would have been glad to 
ascertain Gen. Butler's views on matters of im- 
portance, of which there are plenty; but the Gen- 
eral of course managed both sides of the corres- 
pondence. Why should anybody ask him what 
his policy would be concerning the prohibitory 
liquor law? ‘There has not been a time since the 
year 1852 when that question was so absolutely 
dead and settled as it is now. The people are sat- 
isfied with the law, and with the way it is en- 
forced, and unless Gen. Butler wants to raise a 
new excitement, the only result of which would 
be the repeal ot the law, he will let it alone. If 
he means, by instigating the question, and mak- 
ing the answer he has made, to revive the agita- 
tion, he is the worst enemy the prohibitory law 
has in the Commonwealth. And the friends of 
the law know this, except such beggars on horse- 
back as Dr. Miner, who would ride their theory 
bareback and without saddle or bridle or stirrups, 
and land—in the only place possible for crazy 
men. So, of the question about Dr. Loring, it 
may be also said that there is no interest in it or 
the answer to it, in the mind of anybody except 
Loring and Butler. The editors of the Chronicle 
had uo interest init. There are a thousand ques- 
tions they would have sooner asked. Butler bas 
made a statement, with his usual injudiciousness, 
for the purpose of offending Loring and his friends. 
‘Technically, what he says is true, no doubt; but 
it by no means follows that he is not bound asa 
political friend, and a man of honor, to support 
the doctor’s claims. And I have not heard that 
the latter has made any other claim than this, or 
that he has made even this. The question and 
answer remind one of the supposititious questions 
and answers that some editors print in their per- 
sonal columns tor the sake ofghitting somebody a 
“little dig.”’ It is a mean Way of beginning a 
personal fight with Dr. Loring. The second 
question propounded to the General is whether the 
political issues set forth in the Newburyport 
Herald ot June 27 express his views and meet 
his approval. ‘This is more absurd than the other 
questions. There are no political issues set forth 
in the Z/erald. The article referred to is a mass 
of tedious verbiage nearly three columns long, 
with scarcely twenty lines of direct statement in 
the whole of it—nothing to which the General 
can be pinned, nothing trom which he cannot es- 
cape under the clause of his reply, which ex- 
presses his approbation of their ‘‘general scope,” 
and which retuses to be bound by precise lan- 
guage. Sothereis really nothing inthe General's 
letter except Nis declaration that he intends to be 
a candidate for Governor—nothing of the slight- 
est consequence. If he intends to revive the 
liquor law agitation, nobody will support him; 
the Newburyport views are vague and of no con- 
seguence; and the part about Dr. Loring is a re- 
ply to nothing and an agsertion of nothing which 
the public cares a fig about. So we must have 
something more. Vague, inconsequential and hi- 
talutin as Dr. Loring’s statement to Mr. Maguire 
is, it is lucidness itself compared with Gen. But- 
ler’s pronunciamento. 

When the General next pronounces, let him 
give us something worth hearing. And not only 
this, let him give us something worth following. 
Fora man of such immense intellectual ability 
and vitality, he is the greatest piece of folly 
known to American politics. He has lost within 
the last four or five years about all he gained dur- 
ing the five or six years before that. Hardly any 
man has been so betriended by circumstances 
and the course of events. His radical positions 
on anti-slavery questions during the war—v. e., af 
ter he got over the notion that it was his duty to 
keep the peculiar institution alive in Maryland— 
his hanging ot Mumtord, his vigorous administra- 
tion of affairs at New Orleans, his generally con- 
sistent course on reconstruction, the hatred with 
which he was endowed by the rebel leaders and 
the copperheads—all helped him in the outset. 
This gave him an election to Congress without 
a struggle, and in spite of some theories which 
shocked the conservatives of Massachusetts. 
But in Congress he has been a mere sensational- 
ist and gladiator, and during the vacations he has 
done nothing but make speeches without rhyme 
or reason, wich have noteven been mischievous 
or threatening, because they have utterly fallen 
dead. Who has read his speech on the treaty? 
Who cares for his Joy street demonstration to the 
colored people’ Who, outside of Gloucester, 
cares for the bearings of the treaty on the fisher- 
men? One day he brought Logan to the “Bird 
Club,” and even before he sat down to his soup 
began to demonstrate agains: the treaty—its hard- 
ship on the fishermen. ‘‘But,” said Mr. Bird, 
‘what say the eaters of fish'’’ “Oh,” said But- 
ler, “no matter about them.’’ And thus it is 


always. He lives fora day and a minute, fora 
city, town or ward—not for a people, and for all 
/time. In aword, he has no sense, and I fear he 
never will have. 
This is, sure, to be regretted, because Butler 
has at bottom a good many good notions. He is 
a radical, and always was. He is never blind 
by fallacies unless he chooses to be. He is never 
intellectually cheated, however willing he may be 
intellectually to cheat other men. He has fallen 
into some nonsense about the enforcement of the 
laws, which I mean to make him ashamed of by- 
and-bye, but he probably knows better even than 
this, and has adopted the popular drivel which 
Grant in his famous dictum set forth because it 
is popular, and commends itself to the average 
mind, which likes a fallacy much better than a 
truth. If Butler were an honest-minded and un- 
selfish man, and with even a reasonable degree of 
sensationalism, he would be immensely useful in 
this country. The Newburyport Herald tries to 
make him the leader of the new Republican de- 
parture. No person is so unfit for such a leader- 
ship, or for any leadership. “Press where you 
see his white plame shine”—quotha? It is im- 
possible to press after it. It is in one part of the 
field this minute and another part next—one mo- 
ment dashing against enemies and the next mo- 
ment against friends, and the next hiding itself 
in some intrigue about a corporalship, to the utter 
disregard of how the battle goes—whether for or 
against them. What revenue reformer could 
trust and ride after such aman? What labor re- 
former? Whattemperance reformer? What rad- 
ical of any sort?’ Asa Governor, if you can imag- 
ine him elected, he would propose two absurd 
things for every good one—compel the laughter 
of the people and opposition of the Legislature— 
multiply dead-locks and permanent quarrels—and 
finally retire at his year’s end with unanimous 
consent, or defeat which should be memorable as 
that of the Paris commune itself. As a partisan 
leader, Gen. Butler can be somewhat useful. I 
should not regret to see him the candidate of the 
conglomerate elements which last year took up 
Mr. Phillips. But he cannot be nominated by 
the Republican party withouta very great change, 
either in himself or in that party. ‘The party is 
afraid of him. It may need his outside opposition 
and criticism, but cannot stand his leadership. 

DR. LORING. 
Nor can it stand Dr. Loring’s. Between the 
virulent and acute fever into which Gen. Butler 
would throw the patient, and the dry rot to which 
Dr. Loring’s nomination would subject him, there 
may not be much to choose. There is routine 
enough in Massachusetts, in legislative, executive 
and judicial departments, Heaven knows. One 
would risk something to see that bench of twad- 
dlers which goes by the name of the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court—Jucus a non—supreme in inferiority, 
judicial in prejudice and particlity — reformed 
by almost any method of harshness; but, in gen- 
eral, Massachusetts is pretty well governed, and is 
reasonably progressive. We do a good deal ev- 
ery year in legislation which is worth doing. 
Butler would recommend some good things and 
some bad ones; the latter in such a way as to dis- 
gust everybody with the former, and so leave us 
in confusion and chaos. Loring would do noth- 
ing. He has erred in exactly the other extreme. 
With infinitely less ability than Butler, he has a 
better appearance—would make pretty speeches 
at the agricultural horse-trots, take care not to 
disturb the things that ought to be disturbed— 
flatter the schools which ought not to be flattered 
—puff everybody and especially those who ought 
not to be puffled—yield to every abuse, if not in- 
augurate new ones—and leave the State in a condi- 
tion where a raiding moss-trooper like Butler 
might possibly, by the year 1874, be a welcome 
relief. For one I desire to enter my protest 
against either of these candidates, unless they can 
furnish some guarantees of better policy than their 
present character and past history give to us. 


Tad Lincoln. 











BY JOHN WAY. 


(From the New York Tribune. ] 

Most of those who read the despatch announc- 
ing the death of Thomas Todd Lincoln will nev- 
er think of the well-grown young gentleman who 
died on Saturday at Chicago. The name of 
“Tad”—a pet name given by himself with his 
first stammering utterances and adopted by his 
tond parents and the world—recalls the tricksy 
little sprite who gave to that sad and solemn 
White House of the great war the only comic re- 
lief it knew. The years that have followed, 
spent in study and travel, produced an utterly 
different person. The Tad Lincoln of our his- 
tory ceased to exist long ago. The modest and 
cordial young fellow who passed through New 
York a few weeks ago with his mother will never 
be known outside of the circle of his mourning 
friends. But “little Tad” will be remembered 
as long as any live who bore a personal share in 
the great movements whose center for four years 
was at Washington. 

IIe was so full of life and vigor—so bubbling 
over with health and high spirits, that he kept the 
house alive with his pranks and fastastic exercises. 
He was always a “chartered libertine,” and after 
the death of his brother Willie, a prematurely 
serious and studious child, and the departure of 
Robert for college, he installed himself as the ab- 
solute tyrant of the executive mansion. He was 
idolized by both his father and mother, petted and 
indulged by his teachers, and fawned upon and 
caressed by that noisome horde of office-seekers 
which infested the ante-rooms of the White House. 
He had a very bad opinion of books and no opin- 
ion of discipline, and thought very little of any 
tutor who would not assist him in yoking his kids 
to a chair or in driving his dogs tandem over the 
southlawn. He was as shrewd as he was lawless, 
and always knew whether he could make a tutor 
serviceable or not. If he found one with obstinate 
ideas of the superiority of grammar to kite-flying 
as an intellectual employment, he soon found 
means of getting rid of him. He had so much 
to do that he felt he could not waste time in learn- 
ing to spell. 

Early inthe morning you could hear his shrill 
pipe resounding through the dreary corridors of the 
executive residence. The day passed in a rapid 
succession of plots and commotions, and when 
the President laid down his weary pen, toward 
midnight, he generally found his infant goblin 
asleep under his table or roasting his curly head 
by the open fire-place; and the tall chief would 
pick up the child and trudge off to bed with the 
drowsy little burden on his shoulder, stooping 
under the doors and dodging the chandeliers. The 
President took infinite comfort in the child’s rude 
health, fresh fun and uncontrollable boisterousness. 
He was pleased to see him growing up in ignorance 
of books but with singularly accurate ideas of 
practical matters. He was a fearless rider while 
yet so small that his legs stuck out horizontally 
trom the saddle. He had that power of taming 
and attaching animals to himself which seems the 
especial gift of kindly and unlettered natures. 
“Let him run,’’ the easy-going President would 
say; “he has time enough left to learn his letters 
and get pokey. Bob was just sucha little rascal, 
and now he is a very decent boy.”’ 

It was evident that with all his insubordination 
and reckless mischief the spoiled child was at 
heart of a truthful and generous nature. He 
treated flatterers and office-seekers with a curious 
coolness and contempt, but he often espoused the 
cause of some poor widow or tattered soldier 
whom he found waiting in the ante-rooms, and it 
was most amusing to see the hearty little fellow 
dragging his shabby proteges into the Executive 
presence, ordering the ushers out of the way, and 
demanding immediate action from headquarters. 
Tha President rarely refused a grace of this kind, 
and the demands were not so frequent as to lose 
the charm of novelty. 

One of the tricks into which his idleness and 
his enterprise together drove him was the occa- 
sion of much laughter to the judicious, and much 
horror to the respectable, in Washington. He in- 
vested, one morning, all his pocket-money in 
buying the stock in trade of an old woman who 
sold gingerbread near the Treasury. He made 
the government carpenters give him a board and 
some trestles, which he set up in the imposing 
porte-coctiere of the White House, and on this 
rude counter displayed his wares. Every office- 
seeker who entered the house that morning 
bought a toothsome luncheon ot the keen little 


the booth, a member of the household discovered 


group of grinning servants and toadies, he had | 
filled his pockets and his hat with currency, the | 
spoil of the American public. The juvenile ope- | 
rator made lively work of his ill-gotten gains, 
however, and before night was penniless again. 

Although still a mere child at the death of his | 
father, this terrible shock greatly sobered and | 
steadied him. His brother Robert at once took 
charge of his education, and he made rapid pro- 
gress up to the time of his sailing for Europe with 
his mother. He has ever since remained with 
her, displaying a thoughtful devotion and tender- 
ness bevond his years, and strangely at variance 
with the mischievous thoughtlessness of his child- 
hood. He came back a short while ago, greatly 
improved by his residence abroad, but always the | 
same cordial, frank, warm-hearted boy. In his | 
loss the already fearfully bereaved family will | 
suffer a new and deep affliction, and the world, | 
which never did and never will know him, will | 
not withhold a tribute of regret for the child 
whose gayety and affection cheered more than 
anything else the worn and weary heart of the 
great President through the toilsome years of - 
war. 











THE COMMON 





[From the Springfield Republican.} 
Mr. Lincoln was very fond of a game of chess, 
and frequently spent the evening with Judge 
Treat, a near neighbor, in that pastime. Upon 
one occasion, when little Tad was along, the quiet 
of the game and the loneliness of the room became 


ed | too trying to his restless nature, and he interrupt- 


ed the game repeatedly with, ‘‘Let’s go home, 
father.” “Sit teem Tad, sit down,” said Mr. 
Lincoln. The child kept quiet for afew minutes, 
but soon broke the silence again. “Presently, my 
son, presently,” said his father. Tad waited as 
long as he could command his temper, then, start- 
ing up in a fit of impatience, he tilted the board, 
throwing the pieces on the floor and bringing the 
game to an abrupt termination. Mr. Lincoln 
made a stride or two with his long legs, overtook 
the little culprit just before he reached the door, 
gave him a partial turn-over, and raised his broad 
palm. “Tad,’’ said he, “you little villain, I’m 
going to give you a good whipping;’’—then, 
pausing, lowering his arm and letting the child 
go, he added, “that is, if you ever do it again.” 
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Removal ef Publication-Office. 

The publication-office of the Commonwealth is now at 
No. 25 Bromfield street, (nearly opposite the late 
location,) where subscribers, advertisers, and friends 
generally, will be as welcome as at the old quarters. 





Our Indian Policy. 

We are not to boast in the future of the way 
this nation has treated its Indian wards. On the 
contrary, history will blush at the conduct of a 
great humane and Christian people towards these 
unfortunate subjects of its power. We can turn 
scarcely in any direction and find considerate ac- 
tion towards these unhappy outcasts. Takeeven 
Gen. Sherman’s conduct; and that large-hearted 
man seems to regard the Indians as having no 
rights which a white man is bound to respect. 
The Kiowa chiefs, Satanta, Satank and Big Tree, 
had a bad name, it is true; but that did not war- 
rant their arrest by him, when in the Indian terr:- 
tory, by duplicity and treachery. What is the 
story, as told by himself?— | 

I was sitting in the porch of Gen. Grierson’s 
quarters when it was reported to me that Satan- 
ta had been boasting to Agent Tatum of having 
robbed a train and massacred a number of team- 
sters. I determined to put an immediate stop to 
this, and sent word by an orderly that the Gener- 
al wanted to see Satanta at his quarters. The 
chief came up at this summons, and sat down on 
the porch. I asked him if it was true that he had 
been killing unarmed whites; that we could see 
nothing brave in this, but regarded it as coward- 
ly. I told him if he wanted to fight, we had 
plenty of soldiers, and we could indulge him 
with all the fighting he wanted. Ihad previously 
learned the full details of the massacre from one 
of the train-men who had served in the Furtieth 
Illinois, my favorite regiment, and had escaped 
the massacre; so I knew there was no danger of 
making a inistake. Satanta evidently felt un- 
easy, and at the first chance left the porch and 
made off to his horse, which was hitched to a tree 
near by. I ordered Grierson to arrest him, and 
a colored orderly, who was standing by, without 
a word of command, rushed after the chief, and, 
placing his pistol at his head, brought him back. 
I now wanted to get the other chiefs, and direct- 
ed Grierson to station a guard in the rear of his 
quarters, out of sight, and send for Satank, Big 
‘Tree and Big Heart. The last named failed to 
come, but the other two responded, and seated 
themselves by the side of Satanta. Very soon 
afterwards, Kicking Bird and Lone Wolf came 
running on to the porch; and Gen. Grierson says 
that the former handed a carbine each to two of 
the Kiowas and strung his bow. I did not see 
this action myself; but if I had it is uncertain 
what I should have done. There was about man 
for man present, and for a few moments there 
was imminent danger of a scene of blood taking 
place. I ordered the guards up, and directed 
them to arrest the party of chiefs; but Kicking 
Bird and Lone Wolf managed to getaway. Ithen 
ordered Satanta and Satank to be placed in dou- 
ble irons and sent to Texas, where they had com- 
mitted the murders, to be tried by civil law. I 
then ordered the garrison out, under Gen. Mc- 
Kenzie, to scour the country for Satanta’s follow- 
ers, but when I left Fort Sill to come here the 
party had not been met with. 

Not a particle of legal evidence, it will be seen, 
for these arrests. ‘It was reported to me;” “I 
had learned the details from one of the train-men ;”’ 
says the General. By whom? By the very 
persons who had an interest in rendering the In- 
dians as odious as possible. See the confidence 
of the Indians—Satanta, ‘‘the chief, came up and 
sat down on the porch;” Satank and Big Tree, 
at the request of the General, like Satanta, ‘‘seat- 
ed themselves” at Sherman’s feet. Satanta, sus- 
picious—charged, legally, with no crime—makes 
off, and is brought back by a pistol at his head. 
Excitement follows, and the Indians, fearful that 
they are betrayed, handle their weapons—very 
naturally and properly when in supposed danger— 
whereupon the guards were ordered up and all 
the chiefs arrested, placed in double irons, and 
sent to Texas to be tried! Little justice would 
they find there amoung Indian-haters, as the se- 


quel shows. 
While the Indians were being marched off, Gen. 


Sherman gave it as his opinion that these chiefs 
stood but a poor chance to escape with a Texas 
jury. He was right. They had no chance what- 
ever. Ona trumped-up charge of trying to es- 
cape—why shouldn’t he escape, held for no proved 
offense, but merely on the say-so of a lot of vin- 
dictive whites?—Satank was shot dead. And 
now word comes that Satanta and Big Tree have 
been served in the same way for the same offense! 
The guards have orly anticipated the jyry and 
the hangman. The chiefs wer die, any way, 
and it was more dignified to be shot than to be 
hung. It is said that the reports of these later 
shootings are false—that the Indians are now on 
trial at San Antonio. Their fate, nevertheless, is 
just as certain, only it will be less creditable. 

If this instance is not sufficient to illustrate the 
American, nineteenth-century treatment of the 
Indians, here is another: In February last, at 
Lieut. Whitman’s (of the Third Cavalry) camp 
in Arizona, five old women came in famishing 
and nearly naked. He fed them, and they asked 
permission to return with some others and a 
young warrior who desired to be at peace. The 
latter came, and, after some negotiations, brought 
in with him his whole band, and was assured 
of protection and aid. After two or three months, 
the number of Indians which had come in and 
were living peaceably, constantly aiding in the 
work about the fort by gathering hay and wood for 
themselves as far as possible, was 510. The offi- 
cer in charge gives a most satisfactory account of 
the behavior of the Indians; of their desire to 
keep the peace, and to contribute as far as possi- 
ble to their own support. They were also active 
in exerting a good influence upon the Indians in 
the vicinity. From first to last they acted in good 
faith and exhibited great content and happinese. 
On the morning of the 30th of April a band of 
citizens from Tucson, Arizona, without warning or 





merchant, and when, an hour after the opening of 


| encouragement.” 


provocation of any kind, surprised the peaceful 
and unarmed camp and began an indiscriminate 
|butchery. Of 125 killed or missing only eight 
| were men. Many were wounded, and the camp 
/was entirely burned. Lieut. Whitman had suc- 


the young pastrrman the admired center of a ceeded in getting some of the bands in again, and 


was again trying to protect them. T!e matter 
was referred by the Indian Commission to the 
War Department, with the request that those 
murderers of the Indians might be arrested with 


| promptness, but the request ‘‘does not meet with much 


So say the papers. The Presi- 
dent, however, has determined that these butchers 
of unoffending Indians shall be punished, if any 
of them can be found. 

Certainly. Our just and humane President 
has shown a disposition to be th2 friend of these 
Indians far above the average sentiment of the na- 
tion. All honor to him for it. But what chance 
has a captured Indian, on trial for his life, with a 
jury made up of white men—the sympathizers 
and neighbors of the wretches who slaughtered 
the women and children of Lieut. Whitman’s 
camp! It is evident we must lower our boast of 
civilization and humanity, or stand before heaven 
the veriest hypocrites that insult its majesty. 
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Church and State. 
It will be a sad day for republican institutions 
in America when the ecclesiastical organizations 
seek to control political action. The example of 
the Romish church in this direction, as shown by 
the New York instance, is not a pleasant one to 
contemplate; but we are as willing to accept it as 
any that can be furnished by Congregational, Bap- 
tist or Methodist dictation. -A// are to be resisted 
with equal energy and determination. The man 
who seeks to subvert public office to denomina- 
tional ambition or interest is dangerous to the 
community, and places himself without the pale 
of toleration. He attempts to practise that which 
endangers all liberty in religious thought, and 
should be contemned asa violator of that equality 
of right which assures him the completest safety 
for his own convictions. Hence we reprobate in 
the strongest terms the following letter written by 
Rev. Dr. J. P. Newman, of the Metropolitan 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Washington city, 
and chaplain of the Senate, and addressed to the 
leading Methodist clergymen throughout Iowa, 
and to a few of the chosen laymen. It is under- 
stood that all the presiding elders in the three 
conferences of the State, who could be trusted as 
reliable Harlan men, or who were not avowedly 
opposed to him, were favored with a copy :— 
[CONFIDENTIAL,] 
Wasuineoron, D. C., April 25, 1871. 

Dear Brotruer:—As a mutual friend, I drop 
you a few earnest words in behalf of Senator 
Harlan’s reélection to the United States Senate. 
You know the importance of early and earnest 
action. The members elected to the next Legis- 
lature elect the next Senator. It is, therefore, 
highly necessary that the right men be nominated, 
and hence attention must be given to the primary 
meetings. Iam glad to say to you that Senator 
Harlan is regular in his attendance at church, and 
his influence is in the right direction. I know 
personaliy that he stands high with the adminis- 
tration,-and has influence with the President, and 
is held in high esteem by his fellow Senators. 
His speech on San Domingo has given him an el- 
evation few Senators enjoy. Hoping that you 
will in all suitable ways interest yourself for Mr. 
Harlan, I am, truly yours, J. P. NEwMAN. 


Dr. Newman defends his right to send such a 
letter as the above as “a free-born citizen of the 
United States, having the right, in common with 
all other citizens, to entertain and express his 
opinions of public men and public measures ;” 
but the Northwestern Christian Advocate, of Chica- 
go, the organ of hia church in the West, answers 
the point, and expresses only the opinion of all 
thoughtful republicans, when it says: ‘‘It will se- 
riously damage him [Mr. Harlan] unless he can 
disavow all connection with it. In our judgment 
it ought todo so. That the world may know that 
the Methodist Episcopal church tas no fellowship 
with this kind of political intermeddling, we thus 
epeak out: Change names, and for Dr. Newman 
put the name of Archbishop Purcell, and for 
James Harlan put Patrick McBirney, and let the 
circulars have gone to every priest in the State, 
how we would have denounced it! The names 
unchanged, and the fact established, we denounce 
it just as promptly and just as severely. That 
it was ‘confidential’ makes it only the worse.” 

It is pleasing to hear that this attempt to bolster 
up Mr. Harlan by a great religious organization 
will probably lamentably fail. Mr. William B. 
Allison may be his successor. 





MINOR MATTERS. 

Tue “Birv Crus” once More.—An unso- 
phisticated correspondent of the New York Times, 
crammed by a gentleman of extremely limited 
political information, writes from Boston on Sat- 
urday last some of the baidest nonsense about 
Massachusetts politics that we have read for a 
long while. He makes the Advertiser ‘‘a sort of 
organ” of the “Bird Club,’’ and steals Mr. Phil- 
lips’s thunder of last fall to the effect that that club 
dictates the politics cf the State! Many innocent 
and well-meaning people will by-and-bye, perhaps, 
begin to believe this last statement if it is reiterated 
much longer. But, in fact, there is not a word of 
truth in it. A sufficient answer, for this occa- 
sion, is found in the circumstance that on Satur- 
day afternoon last there dined together at the so- 
called ‘‘club” table, with others, Gen. Butler, 
Speaker Jewell, and Dr. Loring, each a candi- 
date for gubernatorial honors this fall, yet al! in 
friendly personal accord. Ilow it would be possi- 
ble for this company of voluntary diners to ma- 
nipulate the succession to the Governor’s chair 
under such association—and this catholicity of 
representation of diverse interests is far from 
singular—perhaps the informant of the corres- 
pondent can tell. If there is an organization of 
gentlemen, of like general political sympathies, 
who have less to do with ‘‘running’’ the politics 
of the State than Mr. Bird’s company at Young’s, 
we sliould be pleased, with many other attend- 
ants, to hear it named. 


Tue GovernorsHip.—Gen. Butler has writ- 
ten his expected letter indicating his disposition 
to run for Governor, and in it says the office is 
one that may fill the honorable ambition of any 
man, that he never made any agreement to sup- 
port Dr. Loring for the position, that the New- 
buryport Herald article on the present status of 
the two great political parties meets his approba- 
tion, and that he is for the enforcement of all laws 
on the statute-book as the best way to learn wheth- 
er a law is obnoxious or salutary. The General 
might have stopped with the statement of his first 


essary to present the whys and wherefores. 
There are a dozen matters of equal importance to 
those named worthy of comment. What the 
public desires most to know is that he is “will- 
ing,” for they are already assured, from his past 
career, that he will make a vigorous campaign. 
We shall not be surprised if the General carries 
the ‘“‘war into Africa” by making his first demon- 
stration in Springfield and paying his respects to 
the editora of the Republicun, who give him (or 
themselves, rather,) no peace. He will, of course, 
follow this up by speaking all over the State, 
and we may expect to see quite an interest in 
him by the Idbor-reformers, the prohibitionists, 
the woman-suffragists, numerous regular Repub- 


point, for, if he is in the field at all, it is not nec- | Sog 


was disqualified by her sex; and that, at any rate, 
he had a majority of lawful votes, as the female 
votes on both sides must be struck off from the poll, 
a woman being no more entitled to vote for a sex- 
ton than for a member of Parliament or for a cor- 
oner, which Lord Coke declared they could not do. 
Upon this question Chief Justice Lee, the most 
distinguished of English justices for his devotion 
to the fair sex, declared the following opinion: 
“I am clearly of opinisn that a woman may be 
sexton of a parish. Women have held much 


the kingdom, as Queen, marshal, great cham- 
berlain, great constable, champion of England, 
commissioners of sewers, keeper of a prison, 
and returning-officer for members of Parliament. 
As to the second point, it would be strange if a 
woman may herself fill the office and yet be dis- 
qualified to vote forit. The election of members 
of Parliament and of coroners stands on special 
grounds. No woman has ever sat in Parliament, 
or voted for members of Parliament, and we must 
presume that when the franchise was first created 
it was confined to the male sex. There was no 
reason for such a restriction respecting the oflice 
of sexton, whose duties do not concern the mor- 
als of the living, but the interment of the dead. 
The female votes being added to the poll, Sarah 
Bly has the majority; so that she, and not John 
Olive, is now the lawful sexton of the parish.” 
Another instance: Mr. Charles Cowley of 
Lowell, when in England a few years ago, found 
an example of a woman acting as a justice of the 
quorum. Hesays: ‘In the Booth hall of Glouces- 
ter, in the time of Henry VIII., Lady Anne Berke- 
ley once held a criminal court as presiding judge. 
She held a commission to do so from Henry VIII., 
and Fosbrooke, the historian of Gloucester, says: 
‘She came and sat on the bench in the publique 
session-hall, impannelled a jury, received evidence, 
found Nick Poynz and Maurice Berkeley, and 
their followers, guilty of diverse riots and disor- 
ders, and fined them.’ ” 


Tue Passton-Piays or Bavarra.—It is well 
known that the peasantry of Ober-Ammergau, in 
Bavarian Germany, have from a remote period 
been in the habit of annually representing the life 
and sufferings of Christ and his apostles by dra- 
matic interpretation. That for the present year 
has just occurred, and an English writer gives 
this interesting account of it :— 

The simple wooden theater at Ober-Ammergau 
has served for as wonderful and stirring a per- 
formance as it is possible to imagine. The actors 
go through their parts with an earnest devotion 
worthy of their theme. The central figure, the 
Christus of the Ammergau play, is singularly gift- 
ed by nature for the part which has been allotted 
him. He is a tall, handsome man, with long hair 
and acrisp, curly beard. His movements are very 
slow and graceful, and his voice is strong without 
being at all harsh. The story, so familiar to us 
all, so grand and touching however it may be told, 
is well brought out by the Ammergau performers. 
They enter into the spirit of the characters they 
represent, and rather live the characters—as far 
as they can realize them—for the moment than 
actthem. Peter and Caiaphas, John and Judas, 
are as intensely themselves as the noble imperson- 
ation round which they appear. Men are talking 
close about me of the crucifixion as if it had been 
real. The deep, affectionate interest which cen- 
ters in the Christus, and grows stronger as his 
death approaches, has been roused to almost fever 
point by that awfully vivid scene when the living 
actor is fixed on the cross, in the presence of the 
whole assembly, and is raised aloft where all can 
see him. He must be some fifteen or twenty min- 
utes thus raised, and must be very resolute and 
well prepared to go through his part so well. Of 
course, he is not nailed; but he looks as though he 
were, and the blood which flows from his side a 
little later on is terribly well contrived. The en- 
terprise of the vilagers is so great, and the charac- 
ters which they put on the stage are so carefully 
attired, that in one sense it is easy to follow the 
story in its every step, from the triumphal entry 
of Christ into Jerusalem, amid the shouts of the 
people, to the sad scene of his death upon the cross 
and to the joyful chorus of angels at his resurrec- 
tion. At some pvuints of great interest, above all 
at the crucifixion, there are sobs to be heard 
among the audience, and the bright eyes of the 
ladies who have come so far to see the play are 
filled with tears, Thecountry-folk have mingled 
mirth and sorrow in whet they behold. They are 
hushed into awe-stricken silence by the more sol- 
emn scenes, which must be familiar enough to 
most of them; and they laugh heartily at the sup- 
posed comicality, or laughable wickedness, of the 
bad characters of the play. I say supposed comi- 
cality, because there is not the faintest trace of 
comic acting in the whole piece, from beginniug 
to end, any more than if it were a religious ser- 
vice. But there are points about Judas and Pi- 
late which strike the neighboring villagers as so 
intensely human that they laugh and chuckle 
over them. 


Apuses or Taxation.—Mr. David A. Wells 
tells us, in his able article in the last North Ameri- 
can Review upon “Revenue Reform,’’ that it is 
positively known that the consumption of cotton 
cloth, measured in pounds, was less in 1870, with 
thirty-nine millions of people, than in 1860, with 
thirty millions. We send less of these and other 
of our home manufactures abroad than formerly ; 
and what we do sell abroad we send in foreign 
ships. Here is a table which shows the melan- 
choly condition of many skilled industries which 
were formerly our boast :— 

Exports, 1860, Exports, 1869. 

Gold. Gold. 
782,525 $356,290 
389,512 237,325 
7 299,487 
324,995 
Pot and pearl ashes.... 187,004 
Books and paper 564,066 290,098 
Manufactured tobacco .. 3,337,083 2,101,335 
, 494, 884,950 
24,800 
91,462 
122,562 


p 
Trunks and valises 
Paints and varnish 
Gunpowder 
Manufactures of marble 
and stone..... o hates 
Manufactures of India- 


176,289 
128,216 


9,755 


Beer, ale and porter.... 53,573 
44,186 


Garden and other seeds 596,910 
Hides and skins 1,026,260 219,918 
Animals ..... Vaveictie vs OMe 689,508 


Or, to take a more general view, we exported 
of our domestic products of all kinds, in 
Gold. Currency. 
1860. 1869. 
$196, 260,000 $163,195,000 
13,713,000 15,479,000 


To Great Britain 
Spanish West Indies .. 
Sweden and Swedish 


West Indies : 166,974 





licans, and not a few Democrats. We fancy he 
feels that he has to fight the newspapers and the | 
leading politicians, and is not unwilling to meet | 
the combined opposition. There is a general be- | 
lief, we find, that the General will not be so suc- 
cessful in this contest as he was in the Congres- 
sional fight in his district in 1868, but we incline | 
to the opinion that his strength will be greater | 
than is anticipated.—We cannot learn that Mr. | 
Rice or Mr. Washbern are doing anything for | 


themselves, though their friends are confident | 


that they will make a handsome show in the con- 
vention. Mr. Jewell has the gubernatorial fever | 
“‘strong,’’ and by correspondence and personal | 
visits is still feeling his way to a demonstration. | 
Dr. Loring’s friends are nut so chipper as they 
were before the Butler pronunciamento, but still | 
talk contidently.—Our friends outside the State, 


3,338,739 
Sandwich Islands 637,489 
Canada 18,667,000 

As to shipping Mr. Wells says :— 

“In 1860 the number of entries in the trade be- 
tween the United States and Brazil comprised 345 
American and 118 foreign vessels; in 1869 this 
proportion had changed to 114 American and 359 
toreign. In 1860 there were 68 entries of Amer- 
ican vessels in the trade between the United 
States and the Argeutine Republic, and 8 foreign; 
in 1869 the proportion was 39 American and 33 
foreign. In the direct trade with Great Britain, 
the entries for 1860 were 924 American and 613 
foreign; in 1869 the figures were 365 American 
and 1391 foreign.” 

But not only has our foreign-bound tonnage fall- 
en off thus; even the coasting and fishing tonnage 
has decreased. Our total registered and licensed 
tonnage was in 1860-1 5,539,813 tons, and in 


3,836,000 
700,962 
17,765,712 


Mexico 


higher offices, and, indeed, almost all the offices of | 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


“Riot-Breeding.” 

And now that the Orangemen have been af- 
forded protection at the cost of blood, and the 
laws are. vindicated, it would seem better for 
them and all other riot-breeding organizations to 
abstain from further public processions in the 
future.—Boston Herald, July 14, 1871. 

Epiton oF THE ComMONWEALTH: — Please 
make a note of the above extract from an edito- 
rial in the Herald. The American idea of free- 
‘dom, in days past, has been considered ‘riot- 
breeding.”” And that will be a bloody day in our 
future history when a large minority of our popu- 
lation, native or foreign-born, shall be fuund to 
agree in sentiment with the position here main- 
tained by the Herald. Protestant associations 
“breed riots,’’ and must not have any more public 
processions! Verily, the Vallandighams are not 
yet all dead! be RS. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
Washington in Summer. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

WasuinctTon, July 20, 1871. 
THE CITY AND SURROUNDINGS. 
Dullness at the capital is the universal complaint 
of scribblers, who, instead of following up the 
streams of public sentiment to their springs in 
New England, the “broad-hinged West,” or the 
rebellious South, are compelled to remain at this 
now empty reservoir, which overflows during the 
sessions of Congress and disseminates public opin- 
ion throughout the land. But wherever the 
members of the Cabinet or of Congress may have 
fled for a summer retreat, they would scarcely 
find a more charming spot than the capitol 
grounds they have left behind. To pass right 
out of the hot, noisy thoroughfares of the city and 
find a comfortable retreat under deep, ambrosial 
shades, where the air is redolent with flowers and 
vocal with the songs of birds, is indeed delightful. 
Beautiful parks and commons there may be in 
other cities of the Union, but none probably that 
can compare with this in the beauty and symme- 
try of its trees and their verdure and profusion of 
foliage. Washington has been called an insalu- 
brious climate; but to a visitor on “Capitol Hill,”’ 
where one seems to drink in health with every 
brealth of air, three minutes’ walk from the park 
aud capitol grounds, it appears quite otherwise. 
THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 

The high-pressure power of excitement, politi- 
cal or otherwise, which is continually kept up 
during winter life at Washington, unfits the in- 
habitants from enjoying the quiet, village-like re- 
pose of summer; but to the stranger there is 
much of interest left in the city. The Congres- 
sional Library, with its 225,000 volumes, is an 
object of great attraction. ‘The wealth of its con- 
tents cannot be estimated. It staggers the mind 
even tolook upon the immense collection of books 
—shelves upon shelves and great heaps upon the 
floor. Universal knowledge seems concentrated 
there. After recovering from the still greater 
staggering effect of marvellous erudition which a 
conversation with the librarian, Mr. Frederick 
Vinton, must inevitably produce, the visitor, won 
by his gentlemanly, genial and perfectly unas- 
suming manners, will follow him with delight 
through the meandering intricacies of literature 
as translated with equal ease from the Greek, Lat- 
in, Hebrew, German, and other foreign languages. 

REMINISCENCES OF THE MORSE TELEGRAPH. 

An incident narrated to me by a friend, Hon. 
G. W. Wright, of this city, has a peculiar inter- 
est at this time, when the impressive ceremonies 
connected with the unveiling of the Morse statue 
has so widely awakened public attention. When 
the Professor and himself were both very young 
—Mr. W. being somewhere in the teens, the pro- 
fessor not much past twenty—they met at a swim- 
ming-school. Even then the great electrician 
was enthusiastically bent upon getting some one 
to listen to his plans and to help him in his in- 
ventions. Meeting gibes and ridicule on every 
hand (which at one time were concentrated in 
the newspapers in a burlesque representation af- 
ter the style of Mother Goose’s Melodies), he was 
pleased to find in his young companion a ready 
and sympathetic listener. Years after, but before 
he had found patrons, they met again, accidental- 
ly, in this city, on Pennsylvania avenue. Witha 
piece of marble in his hand he was hastening to 
the capitol to solic.t aid from some members of the 
government department in working a marble 
quarry that he might thereby earn money to en- 
able him to put his plans into execution. Not 
long after this, to his infinite joy, he succeeded in 
enlisting the sympathies of Amos Kendall, then 
Postmaster-General, who listened to his plans and 
proffered assistance—offering hii the attic of the 
house then used temporarily for a postoffice in 
which to try his experiments. In the attic of 
that building, between Willard’s Hotel and the 
corner of Fifteenth street, he put up his posts and 
stretched his wires—and “they flashed a ready 
message to-and-fro between the mimic stations.” 
At that time the incredulous world little anticipa- 
ted that his “lines would go forth into all the 
earth unto all the inhabitants thereof’’; that, 
stretching through the air and beneath the sea, 
they would bring the world’s antipodes into col- 
loquial communication. What scientist or in- 
ventor has ever in his own day and generation so 
fully perfected his plans and concentrated his 
knowledge into so stupendous a scheme of practi- 
cal usefulness for the benefit and solace of hu- 
manity as Professor Morse, the ‘‘father of the 
telegraph’’? His is cne of the few, the immortal, 
names that were not born to die, but to be hand- 
ed down to remotest posterity, finding a deep re- 
sponse of gratitude in the hearts of generations 
yet urborn. ANNA GARDNER. 





BRIEF NOTES. 
Charles Hale, formerly of the Advertiser, has 
returned from Europe. : 
Senator Sumner postponed his return to Bos- 
ton a week. He leaves Washington to-day. 


Jonathan Butterfield, formerly of the State 
printing-office, has been appointed city superin- 
tendent of printing—a good selection. 

Our city assessors have made an excursion to 
Kocky Point, R. I., but, wonder to relate! paid 
their own bills. Officials generally will do well 
to imitate. 

New England had a vigorous earthquake Wed- 
nesday night about one o’clock. It made some 
persons up at that hour, not sick before, quite 
squeamish—at least, they say so. 

There wasarumor last week that Commissioner 
Pleasonton, of the internal revenue department, 
had been superseded by Deputy Commissioner 
Douglass, but it lacks confirmation. 

Judge Chester I. Reed, of the Superior Court, 
having decided to resign, to return to private 
practice, Edward L. Pierce, Esq., is named as his 
successor, and will doubtless be nominated. 

In July, 1861, Oliver O. Howard, a inodest sub- 
altern, fought his first fight at Bull Run, and in 
1371 Major-Gen. Howard delivers a peaceable 
Fourth of July oration almost on the old battle- 
fie ld. 

Whittier, in the poem, ‘‘The Singer,’’ in the 
August Atlantic, refers to Alice Cary; and ‘‘an 
old friend, so sage and bland, our later Franklin,” 
her friend, is Horace Greeley. Poeiica! license 

this last! 

A monstrosity, a child with two heads, four 

legs and one body, was properly refused public 

exhibition for an admittance fee by the city com- 

mittee on licenses. Either that fact, or some- 

thing else, caused the repulsive object to die soon 

after. 

Thomas Todd Lincoln (‘‘Tad’’), the son of the 

late President, (of whom we reproduce some rem- 











who are expressing considerable interest in this 1869-70 only 4,246,507. The tonnage employed 
‘matter, may be assured that the Republicans of in the coasting trade, which by law is protected 
Massachusetts understand their relations to the from all foreign competition, was in 1360-1 
national party thoroughly, and will settle this 2,657,292, and in 1869-70 only 2,695,928. The 
contest in their usual way—to the satisfaction of tonnage employed in the codfishery was in 1860-1 
the majority of their organization. 127,310, and in 1869-70 only 82,612. In 1860 
rates ' fifteen thousand men were employed in building 
Women as. Civit Orricers.—The Solons of anq repairing marine engines in New York alone. 
our Supreme.Court are being overwhelmed by [7 1879 Jess than seven hundred found employ- | 
precedents (which they couldn’t discover) of the ment in this, which is one of the highest and best | 
election and appointment of women to civil offices. paid branches of our industry, and one in which 
One of them is the following: In 1737, John we formerly excelled; and this woful destruction 
Olive and Sarah Bly were candidates for the office o¢ » business of which the American people were 
of sexton in the parish of St. Botolph, in the justly proud has taken place, Mr. Wells reports, 
city of London. She ‘Rad 169 male votes and 40 in the face of a rise in wages in the same calling 
female.: He had -174ma}e votes and 22 female, | ;. England. 
and..be was: swern: ia. » The validity of the elec- | —_—— ne 
tion coming on to be determined in the Court of Washington correspondents say that Secretary 
King’s Bench, the gentleman contended that all} Boutwell never enjoyed the contidence of the 
the votes for the lady were thrown away, as she President more than at present. 




















iniscences elsewhere by Mr. Lincoln’s private 
secretary,) died at the Clinton Ilouse, Chicago, 
on Sunday morning last, of dropsy of the heart, 
at the age of 18. 

Mayor Gaston and other members of the city 
government have gone to Philadelphia, as a com- 
mittee to confer with the United States commis- 
sioners and city authorities of Philadelphia rela- 
tive to arrangements for the national celebration 
in that city of the centennial anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

A popular clergyman of the liberal faith, who 
1as summered a season or two at Swampscott, 
and designated his hired cottage with grim face- 
tiousness the ‘‘Sculpin’s Roost,” finds the deco- 
rous owner so incensed at the title given his prop- 
erty that he absolutely refuses to let the parson 
have the place again on any terms. 








tion of selling malt-liquors shows the following 
result: Total number of cities and towns, 340; 
prohibiting the sale by a vote of “‘No,” 61; by 
not voting, 242; by a tie vote,2. Total number 
of towns where sale is prohibited, 305; places 
where sale is permitted by vote of “‘Yes,’’ 30; 
towns not heard from, 5. 

The greatest slip of the tongue made at any 
Commencement was Dr. Woods’s congratulations 
of Gen. Chamberlain, the new President of Bow- 
doin, telling him that Gen. Lee did not regret his 
acceptance of such a post after the war; and he 
doubted not that Gen. Chamberlain would be 
equally pleased with the office. Zion's Hereld 
thinks he should have been hissed some for his 
intentional insults. 


We have often been told of the terrible suffer- 
ings of the Pope under the rule of Victor Eman- 
uel, but we did not fully comprehend the extent 
of his miseries until we learned that the Italian 
Parliament, besides making him absolutely inde- 
pendent of the civil authority in the exercise of 
his Pontifical fonctions, and guaranteeing to him 
the use of all the Apostolic palaces free of charge, 
had voted him an annual salary of only $600,000! 
The city government favor the petition of Wil- 
liam T. Brigham, Charles C. Perkins, William 
Gray, and others, that accommodations be fur- 
nished for a drawing-school in the upper story of 
the schoolhouse on Appleton street, and have ap- 
propriated $3000 for the reception of the casts 
and models presented to the city by Mr. Perkins, 
and also to provide suitable furniture and fixtures 
for an evening drawing-achool, and for such other 
purposes as the school committee may direct. 


The singular report comes from Paris that Min- 
ister Washburne has assured the French govern- 
ment that no person convicted of criminal acts 
against the Versailles government during the 
reign of the Commune will be allowed an asylum 
in this country. This is doubtless incurrect, and 
growe out of misinformation on the part of 
European potentates and journalists as to the 
nature of our government. A public man who 
should make such a statement at home would be 
deservedly consigned at once to a never-ending 
privacy. P. S.—Mr. Washburne formally de- 
nies the report. 

The venerable Prof. Thomas C. Upham, of 
Maine, a life-long, consistent friend of peace, has 
recently written a letter in which he expresses 
his great gratification at the ratification of the 
treaty of Washington, and says that in his view, 
if this treaty is carried out in its true spirit, peace 
is established between England and America for- 
ever. And such wil! be the results in the in- 
crease of wealth, in the progress of the arts, and 
in the enjoyments and happiness of life, that other 
nations will not be slow in following the noble ex- 
ample which has thus been set before them. He 
also notes with much pleasure that the public 
sentiment of this country, with great unanimity, 
sanctions what has been done. 

A Hot Day. 

The locust shrilleth in the dusty elm 
His clanging, hostile, stinging note of heat; 

I from the majesty of fire retreat, 

Sealing my house as cavalier his helm, 

Lest noon should ruthlessly my brain o’erwhelm 
With ita remorseless, cruel, solar beat. 
Deserted is the glaring city strect, 

Bald-headed prophet of a slandered realm. 

Snug in my study with a cube of ice, 

A muslined lady and a frigid poet, 

The day may yet develop something nice— 

At least be haply over ere we know it. 

My pity, O my brother wanting these cool mer 

cies; 

Thou, too, four-footed friend, unconscious of my 

verses. 

The young man garrulous, our Jack Adams, 
has again been speaking, and says that the new 
departure is a very old departure to him; that he 
saw nothing in the amendments, apart from their 
procurement, which need distress any Democrat, 
the fair purport and upshot of them being merely 
to give equal civil rights and impartial political 
privilges to all men irrespective of color; that he 
would have an educational restriction for suffrage ; 
that he believes (irant will be renominated, but 
will be overburdened by the dead weight of the 
financial mismanagement of affairs; that the Dem- 
ocratic financial policy must be squarely in the di- 
rection of free trade and wu yeneral reduction of 
taxation; and that as the tug of war will be in 
Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania and Virginia, the 
candidates upon the Democratic ticket should 
come from those parts. 


An Alabama man, who is making a summer 
excursion, chanced, as ill-luck would have it, to 
reach Boston, the other day, and in a letter to his 
home newspaper tells the story of his many woes. 
We quote a little of his hotel experiences: “Fan- 
cy fifty cents for roast-beef, with everything else 
in proportion. The proprietors have overlooked 
One opportunity for extortion, however. They 
should charge five cents a pinch for salt, and they 
might arrange a tariff of prices for the contents 
ef the castor, with a small rental for the tempo- 
rary possession of a napkin. From people who 
eat with a knife something might be exacted for 
wear and tear of the metal. I throw out these 
suggestions freely because J do not propose to 
thrust myself a second time in such a den of 
thieves. I have already had enough of Boston, 
except to get out of it.’” What should be expect- 
ed by a man who “takes to” a Portland or Cause- 
way street hotel 


The city auditor’s annual report for the year 
from May 1, 1870, to April 30, 1871, is out, and we 
are indebted to Mr. Turner for an early copy. 
The debt of the city tl:ree months ago was $25, - 
666,436.73, with total means for its payment, at 
the same time, of $11,632,959.91; leaving the net 
debt $15,033,476.82, against $12,602,580.68, one 
year previous—an increase, with eight months of 
Shurtleff and four months of Gaston, as mayor, 
of 32,430,896.14. It cost $20,417.28 to celebrate 
the Fourth of July last year; $3642.62 for the 
Rocky Point junketing; $2937.63 for music on 
the Common; $9233.54 for eight months’ feeding 
of the Aldermen, and $236.70 for the farewell din- 
ner; $1418.65 for the same favor to the Council- 
men, and $439.50 for their farewell dinner; $578,- 
344.96 for the police force; $32,449.57 for the pub- 
lic baths; $12,390.67 for the steamer ‘“‘Morrison,”’ 
and $15,831,25 for repairing the same; $1,131,- 
599.36 for public instruction; and soon. The net 
cost of the water-works is $9,219,896.64; the net 
war expenses, $2,385,868.41. Mr. Thomas Hills, 
chairman of the board of assessors, furnishes an 
interesting paper on the taxation of personal prop- 
erty; and the report, generally, is one of the most 
satisfactory in its completeness ever issued. 

In the Superior Court, Judge Pitman, the other 
day, two witnesses declined to be sworn on the 
Gospels, but claimed the right to have the oath ad- 
ministered to them as it is to other citizens, viz., 
with the uplifted hand. They said that one form 
was as binding on their conscience as the other, 
but they thought it was intended as a degrada- 
tion. Judge Pitman explained to them that it 
was not, and was not intended to be any such 
thing. He said that in the Buzzell (convent-burn- 
ing) case, the Supreme Court laid down the law, 
and had declared it to be a matter of common no- 
toriety that in Catholic countries it was the uni- 
versal practice to swear witnesses on the Gospels. 
Mr. Sennott argued the question in behalf of the 
witnesses, and finally Judge Pitman, after much 
hesitation and careful examination, concluded to 
let them swear with uplifted hand, but said it 
should not be considered in the light of a prece- 
dent. The generally-accepted theory is that a 
Catholic does not consider the oath in the usual 
form binding, and hence will lie abominably; so 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


| THE NURSERY. 


picion as to his integrity. 


Wednesday, the 30th of August, 1871. The new build- 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


and towns, 340; other, will consider an oath very binding that is | fall season with some superior land-steel plows. | ; — sag Aa ae ea skic a ike I@- BRADFORD ACADEMY, FOR PIANO-FORTES 
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We never fancied Mr. Oliver Johnson, of New 
York, the well-known jourvalist, had much at- 
tachment to church forms, or even church unity, 
but that his desire for harmony among brethren 
was ever strong. It is related of him that when 
he visited the home of his boyhood, in Peacham, 
Vermont, last summer, he found a quarrel brew- 


the Nursery, for August, as full of good stories 
and pictures as usual for the youngest. We know 
that it is not always the youngest that like it best. 
The Adflantic, for August,as well as the Young 
Folks, present a very attractive list of contents, a8 
will be seen elsewhere. Whittier sings a charm- 
ing song of Alice Cary, and Fields tells some of 
his best reminiscences about Dickens. ‘The other 
contents of both issues are equally attractive. 


before the untimely frosting of his hair and beard. | 
The change is too becoming to be saddening. Af- | 
ter a brief struggle, the white harmonized with | 
the red, like the rival roses of England. Some- | 
times there came in with him a tall, graceful wo- ' 
man, with large, tender, dark eyes, and a voice of | 
singular sweetness and pathos—a voice which 
was a soul in itself; which was at once a prophe- 
cy of unutterable sadness and of unutterable peace. 
Perhaps there came also with him, from the clas- 


ing is unsurpassed for its purposes. The course of study 
has been carefully revised, and is comprehensive, em- 
bracing both the solid and ornamental branches. Able 
teachers are employed and are aided by the most learn- 


ed lecturers in the country. Miss Johnson, the princi- | 


pal, now in Europe, will resume her duties at the begin- 
ning of the term. Application may be made to Miss 
ABBY H. JOHNSON, Principal, Bradford, Mass., or 
Rev. RUFUS ANDERSON, LL.D., Boston, Mass. 


' 


Terms, $1.50 a year inadvance; 15 cents a single number 


A liberal discount to clubs. 
subscribers. A sample number for ten cents. 
Address the Publisher, 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


3G Bromifileld Street, 





Premiums given for new 


PUREST IN TONE, 
‘| THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED, 
THE MOST POWERFUL, 


And will stand in tune longer than any other. 


amine. 


THE MOST DURABLE, 


Purchasers are particularly invited to call and ex- 





SUMMER SEASON, 
This (Saturday) afternoon at 2.3) and this evening ats, 
The original, world-renowned 


BRYANT'’S MINSTRELS, 


The Excelsior Troupe of the World! 
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of the afternoon service, in which he told them 
of his sorrow at the differences that had arisen, 
and promised them that, if they would make an 
end of their strife, agree in employing a minister, 
and prepare their meeting-house to receive it, he 
would make them a present of a good organ. 


have it. 
The well-known house of Bent & Bush are 
coming up-town about the 15th of August, and to 


relieve themselves of their surplus stock of first- 
class hats, caps, etc., they are making sales at 
most desirable prices for buyers. Their adver- 
tisement shows how generous they are to the 





long. Half-eager, half-shy was his manner, and 
both cordial and evasive was his smile, and the 
glare of his deep-set eyes, glowing with the ten- 
der flame of the must humane genius of our time. 
Perhaps he was met by the next shyest man— 
Hawthorne, coming in from Concord—who talk- 
ed with him in acorner, in a low, hesitating voice, 
with a sweet, furtive smile playing about his sen- 


Co., andat T. Groom & Co.'s, State street. The Prin- 

cipals can be consulted at the school house in Essex 

street on Saturdays during vacation from 9 to2 o'clock. 
July 15. tf CUSHINGS & LADD. 


3@- GREENWOOD INSTITUTE (8 miles 
from Boston, on Boston and Maine Railroad.) This In- 


as fire and water can make them, and centers that re- 
main soft and flexible. Slide easily through the soil. 
Have a toughness that avoids all liability of breakage. 


MADE ONLY BY 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


May 6. 


tf 


WILLIAM DOOGUE 
Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Pic- 
nics, Festivals, &c., 





Monday next, cutire change of Pregramme,. 


J. W. McAnprews 
and 
Dan Bryanr. 


and 


every evening 
Dawn Bryant. 


Dave REED 
Dan BRYANT 


Dan Bryanr | 
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the choice of a minister, and an excellent organ 
costing $1350, and abundantly answering the 
needs of the little church, will be put in the place 
prepared for it on the first of September. 

There is a refreshing bluntness in the charges 
of the New York 7'imes against the New York city 
officials. Thus: “We shall show that not less than 
ninety millions @ year pass through the hands of 
Hall [Mayor] and Connolly [Controller] and that 
they and their fellow-conspirators steal a large 
part of the money. We have openly charged 
Dick Connolly with being a thief, and we shall 
now prove him to be one. We shall do the same 
with Mayor Hall. We undertake to place before 
the public proofs which would be sufficient to con- 
vict any man ina court of law... . These figures 
will convince any man, beyond a doubt, that Hall 
and Connolly, who signed the warrants, are swin- 
dlers, and as such we once more arraign them be- 
fore the bar of public opinion.” By-the-way, the 
assertions of the enemies of tae Zimes, that it is 


THE ‘“‘GLOBE.”’ 

This delightful resort, which closed on the 17th 
of June, opened for a brief summer season, on 
Monday evening last, with the Bryant Minstrels, 
one of the best troupes of singers that has yet 
asked the favor of the public. Chaste, sparkling 
and varied, the entertainment furnishes a very 
pleasing amusement for the close of our warm 
days. A series of excellent houses has marked 
the week’s performances, and we doubt not they 
will continue. We can cordially recommend the 
“stay-at-home club” to try on a little of their 
facetia and melody. 

Mr. Henry A. McGlenen, who haz been the 
business agent at this theater for several seasons, 
will be connected with the “Boston” the next fall 


and winter, and will be succeeded by Mr. George 
B. Farnsworth, whose earlier connection with the 
“Globe’’ as treasurer is remembered with pleas- 
ure by its patrons. We may congratulate Mr. 
Farnsworth now at his resumption of duties at an 
establishment he formerly did so much to make 
popular and pleasant, and trust that the relation- 
ship will be mutually agreeable to himself, the man- 





about him, with that wise, superior look of his, 
so free from severity and cond i @ curi- 
ous mingling of Athenian philosophy, fine and 
wathetic, and Yankee “cuteness,” cool and practi- 
cal. Sometimes came Felton, the genial Grecian, 
overflowing with vitality and gusty m2rriment; 
more often came big-eyed, and big-brained, and 
big-hearted, Edwin Whipple, and talked essays 
and brilliant paragraphs; and Henry Giles, the 
wit, the orator, the grand and somber prose-poet, 
with the sensitiveness of a woman, and the in- 
genuousness of a child; and Starr King, the 
brilliant and magnetic young preacher; and Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, a small but precious pack- 
age of poetry, humor and humanity; and Saxe, 
the handsome, herculean punster. Every few 
months, Bayard Taylor, fresh from Europe, Afri- 
ca, or some other continent, came swinging in on 
the legs that have done him and the world such 
good service, and ‘‘smiled around right childly.” 
N. P. Willis, with his indestructible buoyancy of 
step and jauntiness of manner; Alcott, well- 
charged with Orphic sayings; Higginson, elo- 
quent apostle of muscular Christianity; and Wen- 
dell Phillips, inspired apostle of freedom. Here 
often came scholarly Sumner, and dainty Hillard, 





| logical 


From fourteen years’ observation and the treatment of 
goons See thousand cases of diseases developed from 
the above causes, principally from intemperance, I am 
convinced that the donned organism can be restored 
to health in a large proportion of cases, and that inebri- 
ety is as amenable by proper treatment as other Psycho- 
maladies. 

Many hundreds of the last-named eases can be cited, 
in which patients have been, by my treatment, reclaim- 
ed from an apparently hopeless condition to lives of re- 
spectability and usefulness, and restored to domestic 
love and happiness. 

The terms for board and treatment are from fifteen to 
thirty dollars a week, varying according to the accom- 
modations required for patients. In cases requiring ex- 
traordinary care and attention, there will be a propor- 
tionate extra charge. 

Ail inquiries addressed to me at Greenwood, Mass., or 
at my office in Boston, will be immediately answered. 

Patients are expected to remain such length of time 
as may be deemed necessary. 

Payment will be required in advance. 

Boston Office: Room No. 11 TREMONT TEMPLE. 
fice hours, 10 A. M. to 2 o’clock P. M. 

ALBERT DAY, M. D., Superintendent and Physician. 

GREENWOOD, July 1, 1871. 3m July 15. 
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@LOVELL’S GROVE 
Hias been entirely renovated for picnics this season. 
(a Send for circular. 
T. J. DUNBAR & CO., 
70 Broad St., Boston. 


May 20. lut 


53 Beekman St., New York. 
Send for descriptive circular. tf July 22. 








READY TO-DAY: 
EASTMAN’S 


EASTERN COAST GUIDE: 


Being a complete Hand Book of the Eastern Coast of 
vew England from 


NEWPORT TO MT. DESERT, MAINE, 


not only giving full descriptions of the beautiful scen- 

ery of our coast, but full information in regard to rail- 

roads leading to and from the beaches, steamboat routes, 

hotels, ete. 

A Companion Book to Eastman’s White 

Mountain Guide, 

with a complete Railroad Map of New England, pre- 
ared gp 4 for this work, and Map of Cape Cod. 

6mo, flex. cloth; price $1.50 For sale by all Booksell- 

ers and Newsdealers, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


EDSON C. EASTMAN & CO., 
CONCORD, N. H. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 


No. 679 Washingto:: ‘st., 


April3. Between Common and Warrenton. 3m 


BOTTLED LAGER BIER. 


The constantly increasing demand for our Lager Bier 
in bottles for family use, has induced us to pay partic 
ular attention to this branch of our business, This Bier 
is Winter Brewed, from the best quality of Barley, Malt 
and Hops, and is highly recommended by many of our 
first Physicians. Orders left at our oitice will be 
promptly attended to. 


H. & J. PFAFF, 


At their 
37 Milk Street, 
CORNER OF MORTON PLACE. 





New Depot, 


_ NEW AND ELEGANT 


Interior Decorations. 


WOLLASTON HEIGHTS, 
ON THE MOST FAVORABLE TERMS, 


To any one in séarch of a pleasant place for a HOME 
this offers superior attractions, | 
The views from these charming Heights are unsur- 
passed if equaled in New England 
Extra inducements offered to builders. 
A free ticket for three years to and from Boston to 
any one purchasing a house or buying a lot of land and 
building a house. Ree 
For further information call at the office. 

GPL PINIWHAM, General Agent. 
May 27. 3m 


“Be ALEEN 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple VPiace, Boston, 

Invites the attention of the public to the superior quall- 
ty of the Photographs he is now making. These pic- 
tures combine some of the latest improvements in 
French and German Photography, and are belteved to 
be equal to auything produced in the city. tf Nov. 5 
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estate, representing about one-third of the prop- 
erty, to Mr. E. B. Morgan of Aurora, N. Y., one 
of the original stockholders, for $375,000 in cash. 
The price paid per share is nearly $11,000. Up to 
the time of Mr. Raymond’s death no shares had ever 
been sold tor more than $6000. Mr. Morgan has 
been of late actively engaged with Mr. George 
Jones in the management of the paper. Togeth- 


Parepa-Rosa, who is now delighting. English 
magnates, will be in New York early in October. 
She haa engaged in England Miss Clara Doria, 
daughter of John Barnett, the composer of ‘‘The 
Mountain Sylph,”’ and other operas. The lady 
is said to have a fine soprano voice, and has made 
a success at Naples. 

London is all agog over a new prima donna, who, 


life,” and her fair young friend, Harriet Prescott, 
fresh, and shy, and sweet. Here I saw Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, when that old “Cabin” was new, 
yet not so well roofed but that it let in through 
the chinks a Danaian shower of gold. Here, to, 
I first saw G. P. R. James, a generous, lovable 
man, and a good novelist, though his “horsemen” 
do seem to be fast riding back into the feudal 
times from which they emerged; and Anthony 


cent. per annum interest will be paid by this Institution, 
from this date on all deposits which remain in bank 
six months next prior to the semi-annual dividend days, 
and five per cent, on all other deposits for each and ev- 
ery full intervening calendar month they have remained 
in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends. This is the 
only Savings Bank in the State that pays interest on the 
deposits for each and every month they remain in bank. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $200,000. 











ADULTERATIONS 

Of the Food and Drinks of the present day are too well 
known to be denied, but the alarming extent of this ne- 
farious practice is known only to those who have given 
the matter special attention. In the earlier years of 
our business the limited demand existing for American 
Wines did not offer an inviting field for 


THE UNSCRUPULOUS MIXER. 


In Every Variety. 


FRESOO0 BORDERS AND MOULDINGS, 


FRENCH FLOWERED PAPERS AND 
BORDERS, 


GILT MOLDINGS, 


DEPOT, PLATFORM, COUNTER, GROUER'S, DAI- 
RY SCALES, &c¢., Ke 

Every Scale Warranted 
Also, Patent Alarm Mouey Drawer. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


11S Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 


Over 300 modifications. 
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that the public 
reat unanimity, 


The Post's ‘‘interviewing” reporter went full 
drive at Mrs. Livermore for information as to her 
preferences for Governor, and thus records his suc- 


Patti, Trebelli Bettini, Ilma di Murska, Miolan- 
Carvalho, Pauline Lucca, Sessi, and Christine 
Nilsson, is made the equal of Jenny Lind. This 
fair empress is Mile. Marie Marimon, who made 
her debut at her Majesty’s opera, Theater Royal, 


man, who smiled welcome on every comer, who 
abounded in wit and anecdote, and lavished bon 
mots and compliments on all sides. This was Mr. 
Fields. He is older now, but scarce graver. Le 
has grown a little heavier in the flesh if not in 


WE SHALL REMOVE, 
About the 15th of August, 


with all kinds of vile compounds which are sold upon 
the reputation acquired by 


OUR BRANDS.. 


We would call the attention of consumers of W e 


383 WASHINGTON STKEET, BOSTON. 


tay Also a Large Assortment of COMMON PA- 
PERS, at Low Prices. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CARPET CO. 


cess :— 
a Drury Lane, May 4th, and by her first perform- | the spirit. His well-pruned whiskers have been and Brandy to the annexed endorsements of eet — rye ~ rg 
Im Rep aioe ha ee eee ance “proved her right to reign.” To find a suffered to run wild and expand into a bounteous ab Sees ee eee STERLING SILVER MAVE REMOVED 
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helm, 
rain o’erwhelm 


no; but we know well what we are about and are 
thoroughly conscious of our growing power. It 
would hardly be wise, in fact it would hardly be 


we must return (by a curious coincidence of 
dates) to the celebrated May 4, 1847, when 
Jenny Lind made her first appearance at the old 
Haymarket Opera Ilouse, with what result our 


all the world gives him to drink—or some of the 
cream of his own jokes. In an alcove on the 
other side of tke store was always to be founda 





And a3 we desire to open then with 


and refer with pride to the many thousands of those 
who have honored us with their patronage during the 
past ten years. 





ELECTRO-PLATED WARE 


MADE BY THE 





76, 73, 80 and 82 
EPRI EN D STREET, 


ir beat. just, either to ourselves or to other parties who ‘ : ‘ 

ct ay be in the field ‘to express our fnoet convic- readers need hardly be reminded. busy, energetic, rapid worker—a rare, true man, AN ENTIRE NEW STOCK, Extract from the Proceedings of the Gyneevlogieal So- Next to the corner of Hanover street, a few doors be 
1d vealze tions at present. : William Bradford, the painter of Arctic land- +55 pr yp eine ge oP ig obey hat vega pr i WE HAVE MARKED DOWN ALL OUR ciety, of Boston, October, 1870.] GORHAM MANUFACTURING 00 low their Old Stand. 

, Reporter— May I take the liberty - eae, it | scape, is just now a great lion in England; the nobil- | OF him I cannot mak on Mena Ot the Bem: a a fone Kin R. pee oth Secretary, 

da the countenance and support which Gen. Butler | ; ve taken hi and heia‘‘the fashion.’”’ His ; - ~ “The Secretary having presented, in the name of GEO. \W Be 2. & OO 

et, has of late extended to the woman’s-suffrage Ky have taken hima : ; LL SILI AND FELT Messrs. PERKINS. STERN & CO., of Boston, several! We have now in stock the largest variety : - WARE & CoO.., 
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ing nice : § § eee s pap y Seay - own vineyards, upon motion of Dr. Rield, t iety re- pse y < ‘ 2 , Street, 

: ; distinguished visitors, and his paintings of Arctic = EN Caa E. solved itself into 3 Committee of the Whole for the pur- of these: geome fe New England, embracing 


now it. 


hese cool mer 


onscious of my 


r Jack Adams 
ys that the new 


spontaneity or readiness on his part as to entitle 
him, in your view, to your support? 

Mrs. Livermore—Ah, there you must excuse 
me if I refrain from expressing any opinion, and 
I am sure that a word to the representative of a 
paper so ably and courteously conducted as the 
Post is sufficient to induce him to abstain from 
pressing inquiries in that direction. 

|The reporter seeing that further persistence 


scenery, on exhibition, are pronounced unrivaled 
in their way. Some weeks ago, Sir Roderick 
Murchison invited Mr. Bradford to meet a few 
friends at his own house, to whom the artist ex- 
hibited his sketches and photographs, and Sir 
Roderick was so much interested that he called 
attention to them in his annual address before the 
Royal Geographical Society. Among the visitors 
to Bradford’s room were the Princess Louise and 


Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

A Boston gentleman advertised that he wanted 
two or three girla to do some light, easy work. 
When he arrived at his store on Monday morning, 
he found sixty-four candidates for the place; on 
Tuesday there were 240, and on Wednesday thir- 
ty applications further were made. And yet, not 


HATS, 
STRAW HATS, CAPS, &C., 


— FROM — 


25 TO 50 PER CENT. LESS THAN OUR 


USUAL PRICES. 


pose of testing, by tasting, these therapeutic appliances. 
Dr. Sullivan stated that he had found the California 
Hock of this house of great advantage in the treatment 
of ee and metrorrhagia. 

Dr. Lewis had also seen great benetit from the Hock, 
chiefly in certain classes of dyspeptic cases. 
Dr. Storer had long entertained a very respectful 
opinion of the California Angelica and Muscatel for 
nervous invalids debilitated by uterine disease; and 
from what he had learned of the purity and reliability 
of the California Port, he was inclined to think very 


many new patterns in 


PRESENTATION PIECES, WEDDING GIFTS, 
DINING AND TEA SETS, 


with innumerahle designs for TABLE SER- 
VICE in SOLID SILVER and ELECTRO. 
PLATE. 


OFFER FOR SALE 
A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 
EFURAEPrURE 
AND 


UPHOLSTERY 60005, 


on this point would be discourteous, of course one of these girls would acc repay Gay: ele : Y 

( . . . = a cept a situation in a highly of its employment in cases attended with too on Bs ¥ 

pe; Sa ae dosisted.. the Marquis of Lorne; the Duke and Duchess of kind family to-do easy “neha great laxity of the intestinal canal. There could be no Phese goods meet all the exacting demands INCLUDING 
We wish to make a thorough sweep of our whole {| doubt that, where stimulants were really indicated, the | of modern taste, and their quality places the 


part from their 
any Democrat, 
mn being merely 
partial political 
color; that he 


Reporter—When matters in the political field 
shape themselves more definitely, the course of 
the woman’s-suffrage movement will shape itself 
likewise ¢ 

Mrs. Livermore—Exactly; and at the proper 
time, when matters are ripe for action, I shall be 


Argyll, Lord and Lady Dufferin, Sir John and 
Lady Rose, Sir Henry and Lady Rawlinson, Sir 
Leopold and Lady McClintock, and the Archbishop 
of York. Bradford’s large painting, “Summer in 
the Arctic Regions,” has been purchased by Mr. 
Ashbury, of the Ruyal Yacht Club, and placed on 





The Supreme Court at Boston on Tuesday ap- 
pointed Charles P. Clark and W. T. Hart of Bos- 
ton, trustees of the Boston, Ilartford and Erie 
Railroad, who made choice of George T. Oliphant 
of New York, the three taking the place of Messrs. 
Kimball, Plummer and Talbot, resigned. 


stock, and those in need of any article in our line will 


profit by calling on us. 
STORE TO LET. 


use of the — now upon the table was far preferable 
to that of the stronger liquors.”’ 

em | other favorable opinions were expressed by 
physicians. present who had tested the excellence of 
these remedies in practice. 


GORHAM COMPANY 


among the foremost SILVERSMITIIS in the 
world. 
For sale at Lowest prices by 


Parlor, Chamber and Dining Room Farni- 
ture, Lace and Drapery Curtain’ and 
Windew Shades. 


ALL AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
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of the divine mission of the woman’s-suffrage 
cause that I rather ebandon myself to any course 
which its irresistible march may reveal to me 
than to entangle myself in the meshes of policy. 
It hae now attained such a growth and momen- 
tum that its force and importance will shortly 
compel all politicians to bow to it, or they will 
speedily be shouldered aside by worthier aspi- 
rants for political service than follow in thecr train. 


Suffolk street Te rritery—Mr. Editor:—With 
all my neighbors, 1 thank you for your sharp 
allusion to the neglect of the city authorities on 
the Suffolk street territory. Will you please 
give us the names and locality of the committee 
in charge of the’work, that we may ‘‘gu for them’”’ 
next December? ALBION STREET. 

Monday, 17th. 

Our corresdondent must not be vindictive. 
The committee are only up to their capacity, 
and, possibly, one or two side ventures. Let him 


OR, WHAT IS WRITTEN FROM BOSTON. 

(To the New York Times—by “Grace Greenwood.’’] 

BOSTON IN CONTRAST. 

This old city gets a tight grip on one, in spite 
of all that can be conjured up in its disfavor. 
New- Yorkers sometimes linger here, reluctant to 
go, though missing the roar, and rush, and surge, 
of Broadway, the palatial blocks of Fifth avenue, 
the monotonous magnificence of Central Park 
turnouts, and the mild sway of the patrician City 
Fathers. Philadelphians, with a rectangular and 
level set to their daily walk and conversation, 
get at length reconciled to its eccentric ins and 
outs, and mysterious windings, and pass without 
a serious intellectual wrench from the Préss and 
the Ledyer to the Journal and the Advertiser. 


The Chicagoan rests here, as in a profound relig- 
ious quiet, a succession of blocked-up Sundays. 





rios next autumn. He will leave for England in 
a few days. d 

During June 293,869 Bostonians availed them- 
selves of the public baths. 

Gov. Claflin has reippointed Stephen C. 
Wrightington of Fall River general agent of the 
board of State charities. 

The survivors of the Massachusetts regiment 
which served in the Mexican war met on 
Wednesday, and formed an association to be known 
as the Association of Massachusetts Volunteers in 
Mexico. Col. Isaac H. Wright was chosen com- 
mander, Lieut. L. S. Page, vice commander, and 
H. A. McGlenen adjutant. 

Charles H. Dorus, alias “Jack Straws,” a noto- 
rious panel thief and worthless scoundrel general- 
ly, was convicted in the Superior Court, Wednee- 
day, of blackmailing Nathaniel F. Emerson of 
Chelsea, an old and not very strong-minded man, 
from whom he extorted $1000 by threatening to 
send him to State prison for seducing a young 
girl who was his toolin the matter. ‘he case 


Cor. Courtand Washington str. 
July 22. 2t 








THE ATLANTIC MONTH- 


For August, 1871. 





The ATLANTIC for August is now ready, with a brilliant 
list of contributors. 
H. H., 
H. JAMES, JR., 
JOHN FISKE, 


WHITTIER, 

HOWELLS, 

Hiram RICH, 

J.W. DeForsst, CLARENCE KING, 

EmiLy E, Forp, E. D. Rick, 
JaMES T. FIELDS, and others. 





Articles and Writers. 


108 TREMONT STREET. 


GREAT DISCOUNT > 
IN PRICES OF 


FURNITURE. 


To reduce our Stock we will sell our suits of 


PARLOR FURNITURE 


AT A REDUCTION OF 
$50 to $125 a Suit on Present Prices. 
The purchasers to select the Coverings to suit their 
tastes. 
This isa great inducement to those in want of first- 
class Furniture. 


HENRY A. TURNER & CO., 


31 West Street. 











331 Washington St., 
CORNER WEST ST. 
Designs furnished for special purposes. 


HOWLAND & JONES, 
(Successors to Oris Norcross & Co.,) 
CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS WARE 
IMPORTERS, 

23 and 24 South Market Street, 


(Opposite the Dome of Faneuil Hall Market.) 


Just landed by late ships, full invoices 


WHITE GRANITE, 


Of the different English Manufactures, including T. & 
R. BOOTE’S PRIZE MEDAL WARE. 





BY HON. JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent of Public Schools of Boston. 
THE AMERICAN UNION SPEAKER, 
For High Schools and Academies. 618 pages. Pric 
$2.25. 
THE PRIMARY UNION SPEAKER, 
For Primary Schools and Children from six to twelve 
years of age. 150 pages. Price 65 cents. 
These are the latest and best Speakers published, 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, Published by 
THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, 
Successors to Taggard & Thompson, 
26 & 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Cc OF BOSTON.—Mount Horr Ceme- 


TERY.—The public are informed that from the 
fifteenth day of May to the fifteenth day of October pas- 
sengers will be conveyed to the Cemetery by the Jamai- 
ca Plain Horse Cars, which leave the office of the Metro- 
politan Railroad Company, corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field Streets, at 12.50, 1.50 and 2.59 o'clock daily (except 
Sundays), connecting at Jamaica Plain witha Coach ex- 
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to lessen its inevitable discomforts, and you would 
assume they would not fail inthis. An honorable 
charity would require all this. But this assumes 
hat the inhabitants did not forteit their moral 
claims for protection from unnecessary annoy- 
ances when the city dispossessed them of their 
property, and that assumption the facts do not 
bear out. The part of the Suffolk district to 
which special reference is made is that near 
Washington street or Indiana place. About two 
months ago, that place was buried several inches 
deep with dirt, mixed with plaster. More dirt, 
from time to time, was added. Of course this 
cut off the use of water-carts and quickly disposed 
several to part with their property to the city. 
After this came a notice to clear all basements by 
the first of June. Soon the brick sidewalks were 
torn up, and after that the curb-stones were re- 
moved, leaving an open ditch in front of each 
house. Such is its condition to-day, and the rais- 
ing has not begun! 


' central whirlpool of American civilization and 
| barbarism, wit, wisdom and wickedness. We 
& ey the grand gladiatorial combats of the Sen- 
‘ate, and the high sensational prize-fights of the 
‘larger chamber. The occasional boxing-matches 
| and sparrings of the State House here fail to con 

/sole us. We miss the dignity, and courtesy, and 
| ease, of parliamentary mannere—the generous lax- 
| ity of parliamentary morals—the high-bred, irre- 
| sponsible way of calling each other hard names, 
wagging their beards and ‘‘biting their thumbs’’ 
at one another, peculiar to our great men—their 
large, lounging, independent way, in elegant par- 
lors and committee rooms—tilting on rosewood 
chairs, expectorating on costly Wiltons—all with 
the air of men born to splendor and inured to lux- 
ury. We miss our interesting antiquities—the 
hoary monument, arrested ages ago, in mid ca- 
| reer, like the Tower of Babel, and supposed to be 
| cotval with the Round Towers of Ireland—and 


| 


| 


plete victory forthe New Yorkcrew. Much inter- 
est centered in the race, although the odds all along 
were greatly in favor ot the winning crew. The 
graceful manner in whith the Harvards acknowl- 
edged their defeat is much to their credit. 

Greenfield’s hotels are aristocratic. A young 
Boston negro and member of the Harvard school 
wasn’t allowed a seat at table there with the oth- 
er guests at the leading one, the other day, but 
was told that he could eat in the kitchen with the 
servants or wait until the others were through. 
He went to the other hotel, and they served him 
the same way there, and he naturally hasn’t a 
very high opinion of Greenfield accommodations 
in that line. 

John D. Dunbar, a well-known and highly es- 
teemed coal-dealer of Canton, died Sunday morn- 
ing from injuries received the day previous by a 
loaded car knocking him down and a wheel pass- 
ing over him. He was 338 years old and leaves a ' 
wife and five children. 





My Father’s Shipwreck; Recent Literature. 


TERMS. 
*,* 35 cents a number; $4.00 a year. Two eopies, 
$7.00; Five copies, $16.00; Ten copies, $30.00, and $3.00 
for each additional copy. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


For August, 1871. 





CoNnTENTsS :—Jack Hazard and His Fortunes: Chap. 
XXI., On the Farm; Chap. XXII., How Jack Pulled 
the Red-Root; Chap. XXIII., Jack Visits “The Ba- 


sin,’’ by J. T. TRowBRIDGE; A Journey to San Fran- 


cisco, by Hitpa RosEvELT; Sewing, (Poem) by Jose- 
PHINE POLLARD; The Girl who could not write a Com- 
position, Part I., by EL1zaBpeTo STUART PuELrs; How 


ALL LIQUORS sold at this (ffice are first analyzed 
by Dr. S. Dana Hayes, the official State Assayer. 


J. A. BRODHEAD, 


COMMISSIONER. 





FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
We call the attention of the lovers of foreign Litera- 


ture to 
OUR NEW FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


SCHOENHOF & MOELLER, 


40 Winter street, Keston. 
Subscriptions taken for all Foreign Periodicals. 





— WEALTH 
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By the package, or repacked in lots to suit. 

The above goods are fresh from the Potteries in Fu- 
rope, are well suited to the wants of the city and coun- 
try trade, and will be sold at the lowest REDUCED 
market values, by ths package, or in lots to suit. 


FRUIT JARS. 
Mason’s, Millville, Gem and others, throughout the 
season, at the lowest manufacturers’ rates. 


1871. 





WE ARENOW OPENING a very large and finely- 
selected stock of 


CARPETINGS, 


CONSISTING OF 
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CHUSETTS.—SUFFOLK, 88.— PROBATE COURT.— | 


In relation to the regulation and inspection of Build- 
ings. 

Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council of 
the City of Boston, in City Council assembled, as follow s 
section 1. The limits within which all building; 
hereafter erected shall be required to conform to the 
provisions of chapter two hundred and eighty of the 
| acts of the year eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
| are hereby established and detined as follows: 

| Beginning at the intersection of the center line of 
| Doverand Albany streets, thence running cvastwardly 
| through the center of Dover street to the Harbor Com- 
| missioner’s line; thence around the northerly portion of 
| the “City Proper,’ by the said Harbor Commisioner’s 
| line to a point on Charles River, opposite the center 
! 
1 
{ 





line of Parker street, or cross dam to a point opposite 
the center of Ruggles street; thence through the center 
of Ruggles street to the center of Washington street; 
thence through the center of Washington street toa 
point opposite the center of Palmer street; thence 
through the center of Palmer and Eustis streets to the 
center of Hampden street; and thence through the cen- 
ter of Hampden and Albany -trects to the point of be- 

| ginning. 

| The said district being shown by a shaded red line on 
a plan made by the City Surveyor, dated June 26, 1571, 
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serieowings iia a ve See 2 be — it appears | We miss our architecture, with its infinite variety | _Mesers. Kimball, Plumer and Talbot, Trustees | tumbie-Bee’s Nest in a Hay-Field, (Poem) by Gronox | 20,the Helre-at- Law, Rew of SYL HABISHOP, nto BODY BRUSSELS, f Mies Cee noe tear ie aaet dames tatkal 
er ““Morrison,”’ that the Common Council have just decided how of styles, its bold and piquant contrasts of splen- of the Boston, Hartford and Erie Railroad, having 2 sons ~ hha. da . Baise “ ss b  Guer ae eee — Bircayata he sn rier aes in 4 
3 “ 1 i hat manner they are to ascend. | yies, piq iened. the & Cc } : F. Works; Two or Three Odd Fish, by Harvey Wit- | of Boston, in said County, widow, dec , GREETING: TAPESTRY, | in those parts of the city outside of the limits degned 
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806.04; the net 
. Thomas Hills 
‘Ss, furnishes an 
f personal prop- 
one of the most 
er issued. 


business seems of a piece, and to this no exception 
can well be taken 
decide the questions involved is not in the hands 
of the property-holders; but it so deeply concerns 
them that they are outraged by the course that has 


deen, is, and evidently will be, pursued. And yet, | 


Mr. Editor, no information has been vouchsafed. 


‘They have not known what awaited them from | 


Of course the authority to, 


Arts, and gazing on the Farnese Hercules, the 
Antimons, the Discus-thrower and the Apollo, 
we strive to forget Greenough’s Washington, 
Power’s Franklin, Stowe’s Taney, and Ream’s 
Lincoln—but we can’t. Even the immortal ago- 
ny of the Laocoon is less moving than the mem- 
ory of the frontier family and “noble savage” of 
Persico. To be sure, the bronze Webster and 
Mann of the State House are some compensations 


third. 
Jeremiah Prescott, for the past sixteen years 
Superintendent of the Eastern Railroad, is to be- 
come Superintendent of the Northern Pacific 
| Railroad with headquarters at St. Paul’s. Mr. | 
| Prescott has first class-qualities for such a position. | 
The Amherst College class of 1862 gathered 27 

| members, more than half of those living, at its re- 








tle Guess Story, by Mre. A. M. Diaz; About Kites and 
Things, by OLivk THORNE; Tag, (Poem) by Margiay 
Doveiass; Our Young Contributors; The Evening 
Lamp, containing An Entertainment under Difficulties, 
by G. B. BaRTLETT; Rebuses, etc. 

*,* 20 cents a number; $2.00a year. An extra copy 
for 5 subscriptions. THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY and 
Ovur Youne Forks, $5.00; Orr YouNG Forks and 


FIN, of said Boston, who prays that letters testamenta- | 
ry may be issued to him the F.xecutor therein named :— | 

You are hereby cited to apdvai ata Probate Court to | 
be held at said Boston, on ighag: o the seventh day of 
August next, at ten o’clock in the forenoon, to show | 
cause, ifany you have, against the same; 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give public 
notice thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, | 
for three pinata: weeks, in the newspaper called the 
Commonwealth, printed at said Boston, the last publica- 
tion to be two days, at least, before said Court. 





AND ALL THE CHEAPER GRADES, 
TOGETHER WITH 


OIL CLOTHS, MATTING, MATS, RUGS, 


— ANXD— 


Window Shades. 


ever, that no wooden building, exc: jt for mechanical 
purposes, shall be erected in a range of more than forty 
feet, without the intervention of a brick partition wall 
at least eight inches in thickness, and said wall shall be 
carried at least six inches above the roof, whether said 
roof be flat, pitched, or known and denominated as 
| French, or Mansard; and no wooden building shail be 
| altered or eniarged so that it shall not conform to the 
| provisions of this ordinance. 

Sect. 3. No wooden building sliall be ereeted for me- 
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“Up in a Balloon.” 
A GRAPHIC NARRATIVE OF THE EXPERIENCE. 
SIGHTS, SOUNDS AND RESULTS. 


BY LUTHER L. HOLDEN. 


[From the Boston Journal.] 


One of the prominent features of the celebration 
of Bunker Hill day in Charlestown was the bal- 
loon ascension. This part of the programme was 
placed under the charge of the experienced wro- 
naut, Mr. Samuel A. King, and it was carried out 
in a manner which adds greatly to his character 
as an expert navigator of the air. Mr. King 
made on this occasion his one hundred and fifty- 
fourth ascension, and the Journal representative 
joined him in an upward flight for the seventeenth 
ume. q 

‘Lhe balloon was inflated upon a vacant lot at 
the corner of Bunker Hill and Quincy streets, a 
spot eminently fitted both for the zronaut’s pur- 
poses and for sight-seeing on the part of the citi- 
zens. The process of inflating was begun not far 

from two o’clock, the common street or illuminat- 
ing gas being used, and everything was got in 
readiness by the appointed hour—five o’clock. 
Previous to the grand ascent Mr. King sent up a 
number of large paper balloons, fashioned like an- 
imals, which caused great amusement for the 
crowd. ‘The antics of the bear and the turtle 
were watched with great interest. It was pre- 
dicted by many, from the course taken by these 
objects, that the zrial voyagers would be led out 
directly over the ocean, while others held to the 
opinion that a current from the southwest, which 
seemed to prevail at a middle altitude, would car- 
ry us along the coast in the direction of Lynn and 
Marblehead. In either event the voyage was 
likely to be a short one, for neither Mr. King or 
niyself had any desire to try the perils of the deep 
in such a frail craft. An air-tight float and life- 
preservers were taken along, however, for use in 
case of an emergency. 

Mr. King used on this occasion a new balloon of 
twenty thousand cubic feet capacity, the basket 
ot which was of the French pattern—which is ex- 
ceedingly convenient for the stowage of both pas- 
sengers and freight. Of the latter we had none, 
rave four bags ot sand to be used as ballast, the 
tin float_and life-preservers already mentioned, 
and our overcoats, which we had no occasion to 
use, as we did not get into a cold atmosphere. 

‘Lae hands upon the church clock at the sum- 
mit of the hill had scarcely marked the hour of 
five, when Mr. King unloosed the rope which 
held us to earth, and we sped upward. Our as- 
cent was not a very great deviation from a per- 
pendicular line for the first eight hundred ora 
thousand feet, although a slight breeze bore us 
off in an easterly direction. As the balloon rose 
so slowly and remained so long in sight, it must 
have afforded the people below a very pleasant 
spectacle. 

As we were lifted above the houses and above 
the hill itself, a glorious view met our eyes. The 
whole city, as well as Boston, East Boston and 
Chelsea, were at our feet. Every street in Charles- 
town, now teeming with life and excitement, could 
be traced as plainly as on a map. The Navy 
Yard, with its great shiphouses and workshops, 
the stately ships at the wharves or in the stream, 
the churches and mammoth business blocks, 
were all soon reduced to diminutive proportions, 
We had attained a considerable height betore we 
bethought ourselves of our tall neighbor, Bunker 
Hill Monument, so intently had we watched the 
now commingled crowd assembled at our place of 
departure. Far, far below us the shaft appeared, 
rising from a little patch of green which was now 
dotted with knots of people. Though a promi- 
nent object in comparison with surrounding things, 
it seemed insignificant at our far greater height. 
‘he city hall and neighboring hotel, perhaps the 
most sightly buildings in the city, would scarcely 
attract notice but for the contiguous little circle 
of green, which is now reduced to Lilliputian pro- 
portions. ilorse-cars creep along Main and Bun- 
ker Ilill streets like ants, and it takes no very 
great stretch of the imagination to fancy the 
Chelsea Ferry boats, which are slowly plowing 
their way up and down the river opposite the 
Navy Yard, some living, crawling things. The 
yachts in the harbor are mere toy boats. 

‘There was a busy, incessant hum which came 
up to our ears from the city. Every boy, from 
Somerville to Boston, seemed to be shouting, and 
there was a contused, restless mass of sound from 
these human voices, mingled with the sounds of 
niusie, the rattling of carts, the rumbling of cars, 
and the occasional shrill notes of the steam whistle. 
‘lhere was a continual rumbling of cars, proceed- 
ing from the different lines of railroad leading from 
the north side of Boston, the sound being one of 
the first things to arrest our attention. 

We were perhaps half a mile high when we 
crossed Medford street, and passed out over Mys- 
tic river. We could look through the transparent 
waters to the bottom except in the channel, where 
the waters were evidently muddy. ‘The flats were 
tur the most part uncovered, and appeared like 
green fields, divided here and there by creeks, 
Our course was at first in the direction of the 
upper part of Winthrop, beyond which were the 
broad waters of the Atlantic, and we deemed that 
an short voyage was inevitable. We soon found 
ourselves in another current, which bore us off 
more northerly, but still in the direction of the 
ocean. It now seemed that we should make a 
trip to that time-honored pleasure resort, Chelsea 
Beach—or Revere Beach, as the moderners have 
termed it—or if we cared to risk the danger, that 
we might possibly run across the entrance of 
Lynn Bay to Nahant. We passed over Chelsea 
at the altitude of about amile, which reduced the 
hill upon which the hospital stands, Powderhorn 
1ill, and the other elevations of the city, to the 
same level as the flats along the river. In fact, 
the one could scarcely be distinguished from the 
other, except that the flats were of a brighter 
green, and were divided into irregular patches by 
the little creeks branching out from the main 
stream. After passing Chelsea we descended from 
ahalf tothree quarters of amile, Mr. King deem- 
ing it best to run low and secure a landing-place 
hear Revere Beach rather than to risk a trip 
across the water. We were soon within hailing 
distance of those below, but instead of continuing 
in the direction of the beach, we found that we 
were bearing away still more toward the north, 
on a line parallel with the shore or toward Lynn. 
The Salem turnpike and the Eastern Railroad 
were excellent guides, and for sume time we con- 
tinued on between the two, our course continuing 
directly northeast. 

We now cross the extensive flats lying between 
Revere and Lynn, and were over the beautiful 
city itself. The streets wore a gala appearance. 
‘The magnificent City Hall was decked with flags, 
and a military company with a band of music— 
probably the Woolridge Cadets—was creeping 
along the street north of the Common. The wide 
streets lined with trees, the handsome mansions 
upon the outskirts of the city surrounded by gar- 
dens and groves, and the pretty villas along the 
shore in the direction of Swampscott and over 
the line in that town, united in forming a picture 
of rare loveliness. Along the smooth beaches 
the waves rolled in, making little lines of white 
foam, and beyond the sea seemed only a mass of 
little wrinkles. The yachts and fishing-boats ly- 
ing off Swampscott appeared no larger than the 
toy ships children sail on the Frog Pond, and the 
dories on the beach scarcely larger than chips. 
In many places we could detect shoals where 
naught but the heaving of the lead would have 
disclosed them to the fishermen or pleasure-seek- 
ers who were sailing over them. In one place, 
the bottom appeared to be disturbed, and the wa- 
ters made muddy by a sail-boat which was ‘“‘put- 
ting about,” just inside Phillips’s Point. Egg 
Rock with its lighthouse, and even the whole pe- 
ninsula of Nahant, were reduced to diminutive 
proportions from our elevated point ot observa- 
tion. 

Our range of vision at this time—while we 
were over and just below Lynn—was Very exten- 
sive, greater, even, than when we were a mile 
high. At the latter altitude there was adim haze 
in the atmosphere, even seaward, although there 
were no clouds in any direction except far above 
us. At the hight of froma half to three-quarters 
of a mile there was great clearness in the atmos- 
phere over the ocean, but a slight haziness inland. 
Nevertheless, the lower mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, Monadnock, Wachusett, and probably some 
of the White Mountain range, were visible. All 
the towns and villages for twenty or thirty miles 
were plainly distinguishable, beyond which line 
they faded into the general landscape. The face 
of the country was covered with living green, 
varied here and there by cultivated fields of a 
slightly different hue, while the landscape was 
dotted in every direction inland by ponds and 
streams, which glistened in the bright sunlight 
like clustersand strings of diamonds. Northward, 
and in the northwest, the horizon was fringed by 
mountain peaks. Turning in the direction of the 
water, the vast expanse of Massachusetts Bay and 
the broad ocean itself, of which Boston harbor 
formed the merest part, was in the range of view. 
Boston harbor, with all its numerous islands, its 
boundaries and its estuaries, was spreac out be- 
fore us as upon achart. The rocks and islands 
along the north coast were as plainly discernable. 
A long, low, sandy line far in the southeast we 
discovered to be Cape Cod, and we were nota 

little surprised to find that we could follow its 
shore from Provincetown to Plymouth, and even 
see the ocean beyond in some places. In all 
Mr. King’s numervuus ascents from Boston and 
its neighborhood he had never but once been able 
to view the whole of Cape Cod, fog or haziness 
generally interrupting the view in one direction 


or another. The line of coast northward and 
northeastward stretched away to Maine, and the 
well-known peak of. Agameaticus, near Wells, 
Me., became a prominent land-mark. Ships were 
to be seen far out to sea—mere specks upon the 
waste of waters—which were of course hidden 
from the view of those on the shore. 

In the direction we were pursuing we were 
likely to pass just east of the city of Salem, and 
out over the harbor to Beverly Farms, or Man- 
chester. As we once more came nearer the sur- 
face we encountered still another current, which 
came from the southeast, while that we had just 
left was from the southwest. The surface cur- 
rent was quite shallow, extending apparently only 
a few hundred feet high, and to take advantage 
of it required the most skillful management. Mr. 
King proved equal to the emergency, and holding 
a steady rein carried the balloon along only a lit- 
tle distance above the houses and trees—just high 
enough to prevent striking any obstacle, and at 
the same time low enough to keep our new direc- 
tion, We sailed over Upper Swampscott, about 
op a line with the railroad, but instead of taking 
Salem in our course we passed over only the 
southwesterly corner of the city and thence over 
Peabody, thus leaving the coast to the eastward, 
and with it all fears of being carried out to sea. 
With our new direction we might travel as far as 
our decreasing ballast would permit us, and our 
course extended over a most delightfal country. 
The people of Peabody had probably descried 
us long in advance of our coming, and were 
doubtless led to believe from our running so low that 
we intended alighting among them. At any rate 
the entire town was thrown into a state of excite- 
ment. People ran through the streets or across 
the fields in the vain endeavor to catch up with 
us, and hundreds of invitations were given us to 
alight and take tea. All the proffered hospitali- 
ties, however, we were compelled to decline, for 
our purpose was to continue on as far as our bal- 
last and the daylight would favor us. Our vis- 
it seemed tv occasion great consternation in the 
poultry yards, for the feathered bipeds seemed to 
regard the balloon as an especially dangerous rep- 
resentative of the hawk species. In one place, 
further along on our journey, a poor bewildered 
duck floundered about a little pond in the most 
frantic manner, uttering the loudest and most ex- 
cited series of ‘quacks’ of which it was capable. 
Tie strange apparition also set the cattle to 
scampering off over the fields at the greatest pos 
sible speed. : 

From Peabody we continued over Danvers, still 
so near terra firma that we could converse with 
the inhabitants without any difficulty, and many 
were the invitations given us to alight. For the 
succeeding twenty-five miles, and until we finally 
landed, Mr. King kept the balloon floating along 
at a slight altitude, varying trom a couple of hun- 
dred feet to a thousand feet. We took nearly a 
northerly direction from Danvers, and when near 
the ground appeared to be moving at the rate of 
from eighteen to twenty miles an hour—some- 
what faster than the wind had carried us along 
during the early part of our journey, though by 
no means a rapid rate for balloon travelling. We 
had passed over Peabody at a quarter-past six 
o'clock. 

After leaving Danvers behind us, we took Tops- 
field in our course, crossing the Ipswich river in 
that town and passing quite near the village. 
From thence we must have crossed successively 
little corners of Ipswich, Boxford and Rowley, 
for we discovered ourselves just east of the pleas- 
ant village of Georgetown, where, as elsewhere 
along the route, we were near enough to the sur- 
face to answer the inevitable questions as to where 
we had come from and where we proposed to 
bring up—a response to the former inquiry being 
easily given, while upon the latter point we were 
quite as much in the dark as our interrogators. 
‘rhe country over which we passed presents some 
of the most charming aspects of rural scenery, 
while at our altitude—a few hundred feet—we 
also took in delightful little bits of scenery along 
the shore. As we occasionally rose higher we 
could look back over our whole course and far out 
to sea, but ata lower level intervening hills some- 
times shut out the coast except directly east. 
While we sailed along near the surface all the 
undulations of the country were visible at a little 
distance, and the peculiar flat appearance which 
usually presents itself to the balloon voyager was 
lost. We were at times over extensive forests, 
which resounded with the happy sunset songs of 
the birds; anon over some broad farm where 
peace anil plenty seemed to dwell; and then per- 
haps over some little village, answering the in- 
quiries and congratulations of the good le 
below. Could we have accepted an hundredth 
part of the hospitable invitations to “come down,” 
we should have been provided with sufficient 
board and lodgings to last through the season. 

Not unfrequently our ears were saluted by the 
somewhat familiar strains of ‘‘Upin a Balloon,” 
or by the interrogatory of some festive individu- 
al as to ‘‘How is that for high?” One over-jubi- 
lant youth in West Newbury—which town we 
reached after passing over Georgetown and the 
eastern extremity of Groveland—undertook to 
see how near he could come to the balloon with 
a stone, and as we were quite near the ground at 
the time, he came pretty close to his mark. Be- 
fore we had got beyond the bounds of George- 
town, or soon after passing them, some kindly 
disposed individual warned us to “‘look out for 
Break Neck Hill,’’ which we accordingly did, at 
an elevation above it fully equal to that of the 
hill itself. Once, while passing over Topsfield, 
we approached within ten or fifteen feet of the 
ground, but were up and off again without touch- 


ing. 

At West Newbury we had to decline many 
more kind invitations to bring our voyage toa 
termination, although, had we been able to descry 
the courtly and hospitable Major in the throng 
below, we might have been ey 29 to pay a vis- 
it to his handsome place, Indian Hill Farm, which 
some of the citizens pointed out tous. We had 
meanwhile Newburyport in plain sight on the 
east and Ilaverhill on the west, each about five 
miles distant. The Merrimac river which di- 
vides West Newbury from Amesbury and Haver- 
hill, was directly in front of us, and stretching 
away upon its winding course between the two 
cities. Crossing the river just above the Rocks 
bridge, at an altitude of four or five hundred feet, 
we passed over the eastern extremity of Haver- 
hill, and were soon floating in a northerly direc- 
tion over the town of Amesbury. 

It was now about sunset, and the sun had some- 
time previous disappeared behind the clouds 
which hung about the horizon. _The balloon was 
already beginning to cool,and had a downward 
tendency, while our fast-decreasing ballast warn- 
ed us that we must soon be looking out for a con- 
venient landing-place. More especially did this 
seem desirable, as considerable patches of woodland 
appeared ahead. Already our sand-ballast was 
exhausted, and Mr. King had recourse to the tin 
float, which he had filled with water to serve the 
same purpose. By emptying out a little of its 
contents at a time, he still kept his craft sailing 
along ata aoe level. He determined to cross 
the line into New Hampshire, and he accordingly 
did so, passing from Amesbury over into Newton, 
N. H., not far from forty-five minutes past seven 
o’clock. 

Having exhausted both the sand and water 
ballast, Mr. King next resorted to his ‘“‘drag-rope”’ 
This is a contrivance in quite general use among 
French and English balloonists, but it is seldom 
used by American ewronauts, for few of them 
possess the requisite amount of skill in air naviga- 
tion to employ it successfully. It is a long rope 
attached to the balloon, and is suffered to drag 
upon the ground. In passing over lakes or the 
ocean, the float is attached. ‘The part resting 
upon the ground relieves the balloon of its weight, 
and when the latter rises again the compensating 
weight brings it down once more to its former 
level. Provided no obstruction is met with, a 
balloon may be carried along many miles in this 
manner. Mr. King employed his ‘‘drag-rope’’ 
very successfully on this occasion, travelling at 
least five miles further with its use than he could 
have done without it. It was thrown out while 
we were over Newton, and with it we passed 
directly over Country Pond, which lies on the line 
between Newton and Kingston, the rope’s end | 
switching through the water at a lively rate, and | 
in a manner which must have astonished the fish, ! 
which are said to abound in this as in other ponds 
in the neighborhood. 

As soon as we had got safely over the pond, 
which is of considerable dimensions, and into the 
town of Kingston, we made preparations to land, 
although we might have kept up some little time 
longer. After sailing over several pieces of woods 


easterly part of the town, a few rods south of the 
road leading from Kingston to East Kingston,and 
about a mile and a half from the depot of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad at the latter place. 
We reached terra firma in the best possible condi- 
tion, and almost without a jar. Several citizens 
came to our assistance and caught hold of the 
“drag-rope,”” while a timely pull at the valve-cord 
brought the craft to safe and easy moorings. 











The true newspaper—that which would repre- 
sent the true mission of the press of this wonder- 
ful age of progress—must have a great heart in 
it, and a never-sleeping conscience. It must be 


all, malice toward none.” It must speak the 
truth boldly for the truth’s sake, and cherish jus- 
tice as the a bog its es — seek by the 

perity of right princi right thoughts 
ee be useful as well as popular—to build up the 


we alighted safely upon the Magoon Place, in the | be 


magnanimous and godly—‘‘with charity toward | A 


MISCELLANY. 


A Summer Moop.—(By Hiram Rich.)— 


I lay me in the growing grass, 
A vagrant loving vagrancy ; 
About me kindred fellows throng, 
A very reckless company— 


Ga of the crowded air, 
Who t Eiiow Joy’s recruiting drums; 
Nor thrift, nor any thorn, they leave 
To-morrow till to-morrow comes. 
Who gathers all would gather more; 
Who little hath hath need of none; 
Who wins a race will long to win 
Another that is never won. 
I fling me in the grass, content 
That not a biade belongs to me; 
And take no thought for mowing days— 
A vagrancy wed to vagrancy. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


SuccessFrct Escares 1n Woman’s Drgss.—Be- 
cause Paschal Grousset, one of the ‘“‘Red” leaders 
at Paris, recently was arrested ina woman’s dress, 
there is a revival of the little story that Mr. 
Jefferson Davis tried to escape capture by don- 
ning female attire. But he was not the original 
of that resort. Quite a number of exalted men 
have sought the protection of the petticoat when 
that of the coat had failed them. Charles Ed- 
ward, in his wanderings after Culloden, owed his 
life to his use of that “garment of mystical 
sublimity.”” Charles V., head of all the Haps- 
burgs, and lord and misruler of half Christendom, 
had to doff his pantaloons, and put on petticoats, 
when he was running away from urice of 
Saxony, in the year 1552. Disguised as an old 
woman, be made use of a carrier’s covered wagon, 
and journeyed thus for two days, passing for a sick 
lady who was going to certain bathe in the Black 
Forest. ‘‘As Charles alighted in the village of 
Lermos io take some refreshment,” says Veshe, 
“a girl who had only seen his portrait cried out, 
‘Oh! how like this old lady is to the Emperor!’ 
Thereupon his Majesty in a fright returned home 
again.” Nota very dignified incident in the his- 
tory of his “Sacred Cxsarean Catholic Majesty,” 
but when a strong enemy is after a man he ia not 
apt to stand upon the ordering of his going, but 
‘‘goes it.”” And small blame to him, either, for so 
doing. Who thinks the worse of Lord Nithsdale 
for getting out of an English prison in his wife’s 
clothes, or of Count Lavellette for getting out of 
a French prison in the same way? None but 
fools. So let Mr. Davis have the benefit of the 
company into which he got when he suught to 
get away from his pursuers.—7raveller. 4 


HEAVEN Imacinep.—(By. Kate E. P. Hill.)— 


I would sing you a song of heaven, 
If my soul could chant the hymn; 

I would sing of ita skies, whose gorgeous dycs 
Would make our own grow dim. 

I would sing of its mountains, bathed ia light 
That never will fade away ; [trees 

Of the murmuring breeze, through whispering 
That never will know decay. 


Of glorious birds, that trill strange words— 
With a mystery in their flow— 

Till the scented airs grow holy with prayers 
That only they can know. 

I would sing of its lakes, for the lilies’ sakes— 
The purest that God has given, 

Of all the flowers which we call ours;— 
How white they must be in heaven! 


I would sing to you of its violet blue, 
That watches the loving sky; 

But droops its head when it hears the tread 
Of an angel footstep nigh. 

I would sing of love in that land above, 
Till I could not hush the strain— 

Of its perfect bliss—’till the joys of this 
Would shrink to immortal pain. 


But my soul is mute, like a tuneless lute, 
That has been forsaken long; 

Its pulses thrill, but its voice is still, 
And I cannot sing the song. 


SENSE aND SENTIMENT.—This is Celia Bur- 
leigh’s idea of the womanhood demanded by the 
present age: “Allthe best attributes of humanity 
—tenderness without weaknesses; trust without 
credulity; modesty without prudery; dignity 
without haughtiness; self-respect without con- 
ceit; confidence without boldness; courage with- 
out coarseness; goodness without pietism; and 
reverent worship without superstition.” 

An hour’s industry will do more to beget 
cheerfulness, suppress evil humors, and retrieve 
your affairs, than a month’s moaning. 

Men divide between watching and prayer; and 
so use and rely upon the duties separately, which 
can do nothing but in conjunction. For watchful- 
ness without prayer is presumption, and prayer 
without watchfulness is a mockery; by the first 
aman invades God’s part in this great work, and 
by the latter he neglects his own. Prayer not as- 
sisted by practice is laziness, and contradicted by 
practice is hypocrisy.—Dr. South. 

You may damn the Yankee as much as you 

lease, but it has been that Calvinistically bred 

ankee brain that has made the foundations of 
this government firm and secure. It was the 
Yankee conscience that smote the devil of slav- 
ery and destroyed it; and it is the Yankee heart 
that will build school-houses all over the land, 
and defend the poor and weak, and make justice 
the stability of our times. And righteousness 
will rain down on future generations in this land, 
not because these men were Yankees, but simply 
because they obeyed the divine injunction, to 
“seek first the kingdom of God.’’—Beecher. 


Wowman’s Love.—(By John Hay.)— 
A sentinel angel, sitting high in glory, 
Heard this shrill wailing out from purgatory : 
‘‘Have mercy, mighty angel! hear my story. 
I loved, and, blind with passionate love, I fell; 
Love brought me down to death, and death to 

hell; 

For God is just, and death for sin is well. 
I do not rage against his high decree, 
Nor for myself do ask that grace shall be, 
But for my love on earth, who mourns for me. 


Great Spirit, let me see my love again, 
And comfort him one hour, and I were fain 
To pay a thousand years of fire and pain.” 


Then said the pitying angel: ‘‘Nay, repent 
That wild vow. Look! the dial finger’s bent 
Down to the last hour of thy punishment.” 


But still she wailed: “1 pray thee let me go; 
I cannot rise to peace and leave him so! 
Oh, let me soothe him in his bitter woe!’ 


The brazen gates ground sullenly ajar, 

And upward, joyous, like a rising star, 

She rose, and vanished in the ether far. 

But soon adown the dying sunset sailing, 

And, like a wounded bird, her pinions trailing, 
She fluttered back with broken-hearted wailing. 


She sobbed: “I found him by the summer sea 
Reclined, his head upon a maiden’s knee; 
She curled his hair and kissed him. Woe is me!” 


She wept: ‘‘Now let my punishment begin; 
I have been fond and fuolish. Let me in 
To expiate my sorrow and my sin.” 


The angel answered: ‘‘Nay, sad soul, go higher! 
To be deceived in your true heart’s desire 
Was bitterer than a thousand years of fire!” 


Fun.—A laughable thing took place at a reviv- 
‘al meeting somewhere in Mississippi not long 
since. The minister noticed a sevedy-looking 
chap in one of the seats, looking as though he 
needed religion or a good square meal. So he 
stepped up to him and asked him if he was a 
Christian. ‘‘No, sir,’’ said he; “I am editor of 
the radical paper in this place.’’ ‘Then, in the 
name of God, let us pray,’’ replied the devoted 
minister. 


An incomprehensibe idiot asks: ‘What is the 
difference between a ‘hundred-leg bug’ and a 
half-dozen penny oranges?” And then, with 
fiendish delight, he answers: ‘One is a centipede 
and the others a cent-a-piece.” 


A Yankee in England, being annoyed by the 
constant boasting as to the superiority of Eng- 
lish girls, finally silenced laudation by declaring 
that “they had a gal in Boston, only eleven years 
old, who could chew gum in seven different lan- 
guages with her eyes shut.” 


It is related that when Beecher was jn the 
country last summer he lost his hat, and found 
it, in about a week, in the barn where he had left 
it, but with four eggs in it. This is as it should 
Beecher had just written a eulogy on the 
hen; why shouldn’t the Hen-re-ward Beecher? 


Knowledge is power. Grandma to grandpa— 
‘Have you heard that strange story about Miss 
Simpkins’s elopement?” Little Precocious— 
“Oh, I know all about that.” Grandma—“In- 
deed! I should like to know what it is that you 
don’t know.” Little P.—“ Well, then, I'll tell you 
—I don’t know my lessons for to-morrow !’’ 

A Western paper tells a story of a man who, 
having gone into a heavy purchase of pork on a 
falling market, was overheard praying in the 
following style: “O, Lord, for my sake just ad- 
vance hogs one cent per hundred, and I won’t 
pay bat four dollars per hundred for any more. 

men.” 


A Scene 1x a Secret Session oF THE REBEL 
Sexare.—Among the many events of personal 
interest that transpired in the South during the 
late war, but few are of more dramatic character, 





truth and tear down error—in short, to improve 





and ennoble, as well as to enlighten mankind. 





or a deeper interest among our le, 
than the unfortunate personal difficulty which 


took place in the Confederate States Senate at 
Richmond, during its secret session, between 
William L. Yancey, of Alabama, and Mr. Ben. 
H. Hill, of ia. Several different and con- 
flicting versions, of this affair have Leen given 
through the Southern press, but none has yet 
been published that accords with a statement we 
recently derived from a gentleman who was at 
the time a Senator, and an eye-witness to all that 
transpired on the occasion. 

The difficulty had its origin in the heated 
political contests so common in this country prior 
to the breaking out of the war. It was when 
Yancey with his dazzling eloquence was “firing 
the Southern heart” that a barbecue, attended by 
thousands, was given in one of the Southern 
counties of Georgia. It was here that Hill and 
Yancey met—the one, the bold and eloquent de- 
fender of the Union, and the other the boasted 
champion of secession; and during the debate 
which ensued words were uttered that caused an 
estrangement that was never afterward reconciled. 

The two had met again in the Confederate 
Senate, both doubtless smarting under the recol- 
lection of past conflicts and entertaining no kind- 
ly feeling for each other. It was when the cause 
of the South was drooping, and every patriot heart 
was heavy with despondency and gloom, that Mr. 
Yancey, rising to his place in the Senate, declared 
that war could no longer be carried on with any 
hope of success unless many of the constitutional 
restraints and embarrassments were thrown aside, 
and boldly advocated a radical change in the 
government to meet the demands of the public 
and the exigencies of the hour. 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. Yancey’s remarks, 
Mr. Hill promptly rose to reply. The scene was 
one of most intense excitement. He depre- 
cated the opinion advocated by Mr. Yancey, and 
proceeded with great severity to review his past 
political career, running back to the beginning of 
the times when our sectional troubles were first 
96 | agitated. He said Mr. Yancey, not sat- 
isfied with having warred upon and disrupted 
the old Union, was now crying out against and 
endavoring to subvert and break down the 
Confederate government. When Mr. Hill con- 
cluded, the excitement, already at white heat, was 
increased beyond anything ever before witnessed 
during those troublesome times. Mr. Yancey 
arose, and in a calm, dignified and self-poised 
manner peculiarly his own, commenced his reply. 
He described Mr. Hill as repeating slanders that 
had been uttered against him for the past twenty 
years, and that all which Mr. Hill had uttered 
had been said innumerable times before by every 
third-rate politican in the country; and continued 
by saying ‘‘Nature had designed the Senator from 
Georgia an imitator; that lie had been cast ina 
certain die; and it was vain to attempt to enlarge 
his dimensions.” 

Pallid with rage, Mr. Hill mounted to his feet, 
seizing a heavy glass ink-stand, hurled it with all 
his might and power at the head of Mr. Yancey, 
which, grazing his forehead, plowed its way to the 
skull, and passed on its furious course, crushing 
a heavy window-facing beyond. Without turning 
his head, Mr. Yancey, who was at the time ad- 
dressing the Speaker, continuing his speech, de- 
liberately remarked, ‘‘It is always the prerogative 
of cowards to strike from the rear.’’ Enraged 
still more at this remark, Mr. Hill, gathering 
a chair, rushed upon his antagonist, who, heedless 
of the attack, was continuing his remarks as 
calmly as if nothing had happend, when, a num- 
ber of Senators interposing, the difficulty was end- 
ed. Mr. Yancey’s wound bled most profusely, 
and a scene of the utmost confusion prevailed. 

It has several times been stated, since Mr. Yan- 
cey’s death, that it resulted from injuries received 
in this rencontre, but such is not the fact, as he died 
from a disease that could in no way have been 
superinduced by this cause.—Columbia ( Tenn.) 
Herald. 


SumMER-Day Musincs.—So the glorious sum- 
mer comes on! So the gladsome days return, 
redolent with well-remembered sights of green 
fields and waving trees, and sounds of singing 
birds, buzzing insects, and babbling brooks, and 
scents of blossoming flowers, every where of every 
hue—reminiscent of early boyhood days, when, 
with fishing-pole on shoulder, and angle worms in 
a tin cup, we used tc go in little companies, after 
school hours, down to ‘‘Bullard’s Landing,” and 
along the sedgy banks of the sluggish stream of 
Charies river, to fish for pouts, and brima, and 
perch, and pickerel! Who is there to whom do 
not these reminiscent days come? Ilere is an ex- 
tract from the journal of that diligent student of 
the Bible, that faithful Christian pastor, that emi- 
nent preacher, who has just gone forward, as we 
trust, to that reward he so richly deserved—the 
late Baron Stow, and which has suggested what 
I have written, with more practical fervor than 
ne which I have quoted from “The Earthly Par- 
adise.” 

“July 9.—Sky cloudless. A lovely Sabbath in- 
deed. I am reminded of summer Sabbaths in 
boyhood, when I went to meeting at the old meet- 
ing-house on Baptist Hill, in Newport, N. HU. 
Thomas Brown was the preacher; and as I sat in 
the window in the west gallery, inatead ot listen- 
ing to the preaching, I watched the river winding 
down a deep valley, and I looked over the hill- 
sides and fields of grain and grass waving in the 
wind; at the shadows of the clouds moving across 
the landscape of wild forests and cultivated farms. 
How soothing were those views! how suggestive 
of real beauty! My soul hath them still in re- 
memberance."’ 

Just so one can inhale in imagination the fra- 
grant perfume of the odorous and enflowered 
meadows, where he gathered the sweet briar-roses 
and the meadow-pink; he can feel the cool water 
as when, with trousers rolled up above his knees, 
he waded in the river and plucked from the _bot- 
tom the long-stemmed lilies! The boy who comes 
into your close, narrow-walled office, to sell you 
pieces of flagroot or sassafras, stirs up these soul- 
remembrances of the time when you pulled the 
fragrant root from the river’s meed, or plucked 
the brakes from the bayonet-shaped stalks higher 
than your heads. 

Baron Stow sat in his study in Boston that 
Sabbath day. when he wrote what I have quoted 
above, and when he sought to recall the impres- 
sions of his early Sabbath-day sonly those in which 
the sights and sounds of nature mingled remain- 
ed. And that is about the average experience of 
men of genius, who alone are said to retain, with 
the perfect faculties of manhood, the undoubting 
faith and vivid impressions of the child. 

Life, on this earth, is so like a summer-day! It 
has its morning, its noon, its evening. We look 
backward, and it seems but a short day since we 
we were boys. We look forward and it seems 
but a short day before we shall be ranked among 
the superannuated, the ‘‘played out,”’ shelved old 
men, whose work has been done, and whose opin- 
ions on the matters which engross the time are of 
no particular consequence. It may be true that 
old men have their place and use. They can 
walk down State street, leaning on gold-headed 
canes, and every younger man will feel prouder 
for their sign of recognition. They can sit inthe 
cool back rooms of the banking-houses or count- 
ing-rooms of their sons and successors, and read 
the Advertiser and the Post. But their presence 
will be rather as endorsers than as principals. 
Their white heads were as letters of credit—so 
much cash on deposit—to the active young men 
in business. They do have a most important 
place. They are the backlogs of the fire which 
flames on the hearths of their juniors. 

Our old Eastern cities have plenty of these back- 
logs, whose character and credit and power add 
dignity to every department of business, as well 
as to all social life. But in the new cities of the 
West thereare few, ifany,ofthem. These grave 
old gentlemen do not march into the banks and 
counting-rooms to hallow with their serene and 
benignant faces the daily routine. There are few, 
if any, of these grave-faced old men, or saintly- 
faced old women, in the Western churches to help 
out the preacher, and to give to the congregation 
an air of respectability. The snap of their crash- 
doors shutting is not heard before the porches of 
the sanctuary. Go to Cincinnatti, and Chicago, 
and St. Louis, and Omaha, and Sacramento, and 
San Francisco, and you will find yourself wonder- 
ing why you see no old men. I refer not now to 
decrepit old fellows, who on festive days are car- 
ried in processions in carriages; not to those who 
are said to look well with their hats off, and who 
sit on platforms on anniversary occasions—it will 
be a long time before they will have these—but to 
the old, solid, representative men, men of “emi- 
nent gravity’’—as they are sometimes derisively 
called by unsteady and change-desiring peraons— 
gentlemen of the old schoo!, who give our Eastern 
cities a certain, well-defined stamina and bottom 
without which a community has little mercantile 
standing and slight historical interest. 

d men are not a bad thing to have about a 
college on commencement days. The presence 
of so olda manas Col. Aspinwall, of the class of 
1804, in a procession of the graduates of a West- 
ern college, as he was at Cambridge this year— 
a graduate dating backward sixty-seven years— 
would give it the needed historical standing; and 
one such man as Marshall P. Wilder would give | 
mercantile credit and assurance of stability to a/ 
whole square in acity like Chicago! The young 
men allknow this. They may pronounce the Lat. | 
in language after a newer fashion, they may wear 
clothes of a different style, but their habits of life 
and their characters will be modeled after the style 
of the virtuous old men. 
’Tis by degrees that men arrive at glad 
Profit in aught: each day some little add ; 
In time ’twill be a heap; this is not true 
Alone in money, but in manners, too. 

— Ben. Jon:on. 








—S. B. Noyes, in Norfolk County Gazette. 





7-30 GOLD LOAN 


— OF THE — 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


RAPID PROGRESS OF THE WORK! 


The building of the Northern Pacific Railroad, (begun 
July last), is ne hed forward with great energy 
from both extremities of the line. Several thousand 
men areemployed in Minnesota and on the Pacific coast. 
The grade is nearly completed 266 miles westward from 
Lake Superior; trains are running over 130 miles of tin- 
ished road, and track-laying is ge | progressing to- 
ward the eastern border of Dakota. [ncluding its pur- 
chase of the St. Paul and Pacific Road, the Northern 
Pacitic Company now has 413 miles of completed road, 
on by September next this will be increased to at least 


A GooD INVESTMENT. —Jay Cooke & Co. are now 
selling and ngly recommend, as a Profitable 
and LP orery Pog investment, the First Mortgage 
Land Grant Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacitic Rail- 
road Company. They have 30 years to run, bear Seven 
and Three-Tenths per cent. gold interest (more than 8 
per cent. currency) and are secured by first and only 
mo on the ENTIRE ROAD AND ITS EQUIPMENTS, 
and as fast as the Road is completed, on 

5 to every mile of track, or 

Acres for each $11 md. They areexempt from 
. 8.Tax; Principal and Interest are a in Gold; 
nomi $100 to $1000; 


De nations: C ns, 
$100 to $10,000. — — 
NDS.—Northern Pacific 7.30's are 


BO 
at all times receivable at TEN PER CENT. ABOVE PAR, 
in exc for the Company’s Lands, at their lowest 
cash price. This renders them practically INTKREST 
BEARING LAND WARRANTS. 
roceeds of all sales of 


a .—The 

Lands are required to be devoted to the re-purchase and 
cancellation of the First Mortgage Bonds of the Com- 
pany, The Land Grant of the Road exceeds Fifty Mil- 
ion Acres. This immense Sinking Fund will undoubt- 
edly cancel the elgg oo of the Company’s bonded debt 
before it falls due. ith their ample security and high 
rate of interest, there is no investment, accessible to the 
people, which is more PROFITABLK OR 8AFX. 

Gv. 8. .—The suc- 
cess of the New Government 5 per cent. n will com- 
et the early surrender of United States 6 per cents. 

any holders of Five-Twenties are now exchanging 
them for Northern Pacitic Seven-Thirties, thus realizing 
a handsome profit, and greatly increasing their yearly 


income. 
SECURITIES.—All marketable Stocks and 
Bonds will be received at their highest current price in 
exchange for Northern Pacific Seven-Thirties. Ex- 
PRESS CHARGES On Money or Bond; received, and on 
Seven-Thirties sent_in return, will be paid by the 
Financial Agents, Full information, maps, pamphlets, 
etc., can be obtained on application at any agency, or 
from the undersigned. For sale by 
JAY COOKE & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, New YorK, WASHINGTON, 
Financial Agents Northern Paeific Railroad Co. 
By BANKS and BANKERS generally throughout the 
country. 
AND BY 
BREWSTER, SWEET & CO., 
General Agents for Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
ne, Boston. 
ALSO BY 
TOWER, GIDDINGS & TORREY. 
SPENCER, VILA & CO. 
LKER & MERRIAM. 
Oo OWNE 


METT. 
GEO. WASHINGTON WARREN, Charies- 
town. eopsm Apr. 15. 








KIDDER, PEABODY &CO. 


BANKERS, 


40 STATE STREET, 
HAVE FOR SALE 


UNITED STATES BONDS, GOLD AND 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE, AND LETTERS 
OF CREDIT, available in this and all othe 
er Countries. tf July 15. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
MOUNT WASHINGTON IN WINTER; 


b —oRr— 
The Experience of a Scientific Expedition 
upon the Highest Meuntain in New 
England, 1870-=-71. 

The Book has a double value from the fact that it not 
only contains the scientific report, but graphically de- 
scribes the whole winter experience, which was of the 
most exciting and novel character. 

Cloth. 16mo. with Map and 15 Illustrations. 

For sale by all booksellers. 


CHICK & ANDREWS, 


PUBLISHERS. 
July 15. 21 Franklin Street, Boston. 2t 


$1.50. 


TREE 





“LIBERTY 
BLOCK,” 


456 Washington Strect, 


CORNER OF ESSEX STREET. 


LOW PRICES 
FOR FINE 


SUMMER CLOTHING. 


LINEN AND DUCK COATS, 
$1.25, $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4 and $5. 


STRIPED SEERSUCKER, 
$1.50, $2, $2.50 and $3. 


WHITE VESTS, 
$2, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4, $4.50 and $5 


Large Line of Fancy Marseillesand Striped 
Linen, 83 to $6. 
$5.00 
Linen & Striped Seersucker Cape Overconts. 


FLANNEL SUITS, Dark and Light Blue, 
and Grey and Blue Mixed, $12, $16, $20, $33. 


German SilkeMixed Sacks, $8. 


Youths’, Boys’ and Children’s Clothing in 
great Variety. 


§. P. BENNETT & CO, 


456 Washington St., 


July 16. 2t COR. OF ESSEX ST. 








WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table to 
Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 


WEDDING CAKE 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 
Superier IceeCreams, Cake and Cenfec- 
tienmery, Of all sorts. May 6. 








SUPERIOR! 


66 HOWE 99 
Sewing Machines. 
— AND— 


BUTTERICK'S PATTERNS. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 


Apr. 22. 144 Trement street, Besten. 








GAS FIXTURES 
—aT— 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
— BY THE— 
MANUFACTURERS, 


R. HOLLINGS &CO., 
369 
Washington Street, 

FRENCH BRONZES 


—AaxND— 


MARBLE GLOCKS 
AT COST OF IMPORTATION. 
April 29. Get Our Prices. ly 











FIRST MORTGAGE 
JOINT BOND 


—Oor— 


TIIREE 


NEW ENGLAND RAILROAD COMPANIES, 


(Principal and Interest Payable in Gold,) 


COMPRISING THE 


VERMONT DIVISION 


— OF THE — 


PORTLAND & OGDENSBURG TRUNER.R 
LINE, 


Connecting the 
LAKES AND THE ATLANTIC 


BY MUCH THE SHORTEST ROUTE. 


Tus Roap is being built and managed by New Eng- 
land business men, who have invested largely in the 
capital steck, and whose experience and reputation 
guarantee the most therough construction of the 
Road, and at the same time insure the most henora= 
ble conduct ef its affairs. 


ence, the largest plensure-travel ef any Rail- 
read in the Eastern States, connecting, as it will 
by the shortest route, Saratega, Lakes George 
and Champlain, with Mt. Mausfield, Lakes 
Memphremagog and Willoughby, and the 
White Mountains. Independent of the through 
freight and passenger traffic, which must at once flow 
to it upon its completion, in consequence of its being 
the shertest route to the seaboard, the earnings 
from the lecal busimess will be sufficient to pay all 
running expenses and the interest on its small bomd- 
ed debt. 

Cash Subscriptions, to the Steck of the Road, have 
already been made nearly sufficient to complete the Road 
ready for theiron. The Bondsare coupon or registered, 
and are in denominations of 


$1000, $500 and $100. 


The interest is six per cent. im geld, payable semi- 
annually, in Boston, May lst and November Ist. These 
Bonds are offered until further notice at 90 and ac- 
crued interest in currency, and we recommend them to 
Savings Banks, holders of trust funds, and all others 
having money to invest, a3 first-class securities. 

Fer further information — Pamphlets, 
Maps, &c., apply te 


E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
252 Breadway, New York. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
118 Milk Street, Beston. 


FAIRBANKS & EWING, 
715 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


Trustees for the First Mortgage Bondholders. 
LUKE P. POLAND Sr. JouNSBURY, VT. 
ABRAHAM T. LOWE Boston, Mass 


FOR SALE BY 


RICHARDSON, HILL & CO., 
General Agents, 
No. 3 Sears Building, Boston, 
And by Banks and the principal Brokers throughout 
New England. 4t July 15. 


SUMMER FURNITURE. 
RATTAN SOFAS, 

LOUNGES, 
TETE-A-TETES, 
SETTEES, 
RECLINING CHAIRS, 
RECEPTION CHAIRS, 
DINING CHAIRS, 
SEWING CHAIRS, 
ROCKING CHAIRS, 
EASY CHAIRS, 
TABLES, 
WORKSTANDS, 


ELEGANTLY ADAPTED TO SEASIDE AND 
COUNTRY HOMES. 


— ALSO — 


Laundry and Clothes Baskets, 
Hampers, &c., at 


C. WAKEFIELD'S, 


July 15. 3t 36 CANAL STREET. 


mare nents etiam 





"NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$9,000,000. 

SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 

%490,000, m 
to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. 

Distributions Annually. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws of 
Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861,) to the ex- 
tent of their value. 
The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in force 
after the annual cash payment of premium has ceased, 
no other condition of the policy being violated. Only 
four different ages, and seven payments are given; but 
they will suffice to show the practical working of the 
law referred to above 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 








when insured. 
| 2 Payments. 
5 Payments. 
le Payments. 
| 7 Payments 


Years 
Years 

| Days 
Days 





Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
year, and has at risk 


$63,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the Com- 
pany’s operations, address either the President or Secre- 


The Road is so situated as to secure to itself, at) 


and over $300,000 in 
business, 





2 REMOVAL. 
W. H. PEARSON & CO., 
Dealers in Fine Boots and Shoes, 


Have removed from the old stand (No. 311 Washington 

Street), to their 

NEW STORE, 

Nos. 21 and 23 Temple Place. 
May 27. 3m 








REAL ESTATE. 


8. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and Genera Agents 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bronilield St., Boston. 
June 3. tf 


BENJAMIN B. WILEY, 


Real Estate and Lean Agent. 148 Wash- 
imgtom Street, Chicage, Ill. 
MONEY safely loaned for non-residents, in large and 
small sums, at 8,9 and 10 per cent. interest, payable 
semi-annually, where desired. Taxes id and proper- 
ty rented. Landa bought and sold. Refers to Henry 

Callender, Esq., Boston. 3m* May 6. 











E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS. 


Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the Coun- 
ties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds of In- 
struments relating to Real and Personal Estate. Copy- 
ing done with neatness and expedition. 

SDWARD G. STEVENS. Mary E. Stevens. 
June 10. ir 


TOILET SETS. 


ALL THE LATEST STYLES OF 


CHAMBER SETS, 


AT LOW PRICES. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


HAYMARKET SQUARE. 
June 17. 








THE 
HALL TREADLE. 


Don’t buy a new Sewing Machine without this great 
improvement. If youhave a Machine without it have 
it attached forthwith, thereby saving the HEALTH 
and STRENGTH of the operator. 

Treadles adjusted at short notice, and warranted to 
give satisfaction. Machines sent for and returned to any 
part of the City proper free of express charges. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Send for circular. 


FRANK TRIPP, 
PROPRIETOR! 
July 8. 4¢ 70 Milk, and 715 Congress stree s. 


PARLOR-BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 

In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 
681 and 683 Washington Street, corner of Dix Place. 
June 24. vm 











PARLOR FURNITURE. 
PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, ete. Also, 


Rocking, 





Easy, Parler, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 

CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 

Our work is made from yang A kilndried stock by 
experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsurpass- 
ed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, war- 
ranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind it 
greatly to their advantage to examine our large and su- 
perior assortment before making their selections. 
We import direct from the manufacturer Samuel 
Inycock's best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
Factory iN East Campings, Mass. 
July 3. 3m 


Sefas, Lounges, 





ARTISTIC PAINTING. 
CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 


Reems 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
Order-box 210 Mechanics’ Exchange, 22 State street. 





Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buiidings, private residences, halls, hotels, &c. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description ot 
wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish or 
French polish. 3m July 1. 


WOOLENS, ETC. 
‘ORSWELL, KINSLEY & FRENCH, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WOOLLENS, VESTINGS AND SUITINGS, 
4 Franklin street, Boston. 














JAMES HORSWELL, HENRY W. FRENCH, 
EDW. W. KINBLEY, WM. W. RHOADES. 
Jan. 7. 6m 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
RARLES RICHARDSON & CO 


DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS,&c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk street, Boston. 
May 6. 8m 


a CLOTHING, ETC. —y 
[.REELAND, BEARD & RICHARDSON 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
/ 152 Devonshire street, Boston, 
OLIVER KIicHARDSON, 








J. H FREELAND, 
A. W. Brarp, 
F. H. WILLIAMS, 


L. L. HaRDING, 
Epw. F. MILLER. 
May6. Morsz, Loomis & Co., CHIcaao. Cm 
HITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire streets, Boston. 
C. V. WHITTEN, A. 8. Youno, 
H. 8. Burperrt, Mar.4. 6m Cc. C. Goss. 
INSURANCE. 


WINSLOW HERRICK, 





Quacy MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


CASH FUND OVER $425,000. 
INSURES 
Dwelling Houses, 
Household Furniture, 
Store Buildings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property. 


And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is paying 
60 per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, and 
per cent. on annual risks. 


All losses tl usted and paid. 
caw” This ee oe paid oy ee $600,000 in losses, 
ividends, since commencement of 


tee etre 
WILLIA“. 8S. MORTON, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


HOME OFFICE: Quincy, M 
BOSTO 


AS8. 
N OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No. 
5 27 State Street. 3m 





tary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Ww. W. Mortanp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


Wa ter C. WrionT, Actuary. July 1. 








BONDS. I 
0,000 Town or New SaLum, STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
on cent. Bonds, principal and interest pay 
New York, a very investment. 

000 or Bata &; $40,000 CiTy oF 
noe aaet net and interest pay in Boston, 
suited to the wants of New England sa 


M. BOLLES & 6O., 


continue to insure agai 
DISE, FURNITURE and other property ; also, on BuILD- 


in | on one risk ; also, insures Dwellings 
perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Bos- 
n. 


Silas Peirce 
U. 8. Bonds, Crry or Cu1caeo 7s, and Coox Cocwry | Albert Bowker, 


1 John P. Sam Reed, 
1. er C. Henry Parker, Franklin Haven, 
Benj. E. Bates, Ezra C. 


HE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 

Cash Assets Exceeding $600,000, 
inst hazards by fre, on Mercuan- 


was, for one or five years, pote 
$20,000 


and first-class Stores 


DIRECTORS: 


H A. Whitney, 
John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
A. A. Wellington, Paul Adams, 
Ed. W: a orth, 
: er, 
Clarke. 


P. Ober, 6 
Sam 
A 








Jane 3. 90 State St. 


. ddison L. 
BOWKER, President. 


Invine Monspg, Secretary. May 6. 
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